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Personalized Supervision Solves 
Your Problem 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, 
a supplemental business carried on by the investor for 
the purpose of increasing his income, adding to his prin- 
cipal and safeguarding his future. No business can be 
successful if carried on in a haphazard manner. Knowledge 
and experience are essential to its planning and operation if 
capital is to be conserved and an adequate income derived. 


Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing develop- 
ments the investor is like a mariner without a compass. 
Few investors have the time or training to plan and 
supervise their programs personally and many have found 
a happy solution to their problem by turning the task 
over to us. : 







FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


CO Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 
for the Investor.” 


Mail this coupon for fur- 
ther information, or bet- 
ter still send us a list of 
your holdings and let us 
explain how our Person-. 


Keep Your Investments Adjusted 
to CHANGING CONDITIONS 


0 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would 


supervision. My objectives are 


The investor who follows a planned 
program under the guidance of our Staff 
has the assurance that all new develop- 
ments and potential influences are being 
constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual 
investment program. Changes in invest- 
ment policy or in specific issues are 
recommended only after careful study 
of every pertinent factor. 


Keen discrimination is required to de- 
termine the issues which have the best 
prospects for income and long term 
capital appreciation. It is a problem re- 
quiring the knowledge and experience of 
an organization devoting its full time 
to the analysis and determination of 
security values. 


High Renewal Rate 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal super- 
visory service is to be found in the high rate of renewals 
year after year. Many clients have been subscribers to 
our service continuously from five to twenty-two years. 


- You, too, should follow the example of these successful 
investors and enroll for personal investment supervision 
with FrnanciAL Wortp REsEaRCH BuREAv. The fee is 


surprisingly moderate. 
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(— Income 0 Capital Enhancement 0 Safety 


alized Sup tiated Service It is understood that I incur no ebligation by this request. 


will point the way to 
better investment results. 
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Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading “Market Pointers,” 

a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts ... For your copy, 
write today to Dept. F-1. 


FRANCIS L. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5; N. Y. 
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“LAY DOWN” 


thanks to BORG-WARNER engineering 


Of the many recent developments in 


heating equipment, one of the 


newest and most versatile is this Norge Heat ““Lay Down—Stand Up” 
furnace. A fully automatic oil fired unit, utilizing the counterflow heat 
exchange principle, it can be fired either vertically or horizontally. And 
with unusual compactness, plus front flue outlet, space requirements 
are reduced to a minimum. All of which permits far greater flexibility 
of installation—in tight corners, in attics, in crawl spaces, and even 


suspended from ceilings. 


This new heating unit is a product of Borg-Warner’s Norge Heat 
Division. And like every unit in Norge Heat’s complete line of gas, oil 
and coal fired heating equipment, it embodies the advanced design and 
skilled engineering that go into every B-W product. 


“Design it better—make it better” 


is the way Borg-Warner serves 


America every day—through the automotive, aviation, farm implement, 


home appliance and marine industries. 


BW ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK 


BW PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


avery day from te 105 prodvens of DORG-WARNER 






PRODUCTION 


| ENGINEERING | THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW e BORG & 
3) BECK e BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL e BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS ¢ CALUMET 

STEEL « CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR e DETROIT GEAR e FRANKLIN STEEL ¢ INGERSOLL 
PRODUCTS e INGERSOLL STEEL e LONG MANUFACTURING e LONG MANUFACTURING 
CO., LTD. e MARBON e« MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS e¢ MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT 
MORSE CHAIN e MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. e NORGE « NORGE HEAT e PESCO PRODUCTS 
REFLECTAL e ROCKFORD CLUTCH e SPRING DIVISION e WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR e WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. e WOOSTER DIVISION 








CORPORATE EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: = 1953 1952 





12 Months to June 30 
Fe SS eee $2.04 $2.09 
6 Months to June 30 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 2.73 2.59 
Finance Co. (Balt.)...... 22.59 18.74 
Gen. American Investors.. 0.25 0.28 
Figen (Mh. As) .cicseras 1.77 1.64 
Biecla’ Mle ..... 2.005. 0.40 0.50 
Insuranshares Ctfs. ...... 0.19 0.18 
Marine Midland Corp..... 0.58 0.46 
Monsanto Chemical ...... 2.51 2.05 
Morris Plan (Calif.)..... 1.24 yas | 
Muskogee Co. ........... 1.35 1.32 
Niagara Share (Md.).... 0.39 0.39 
We, MO ckecosdis ets 0.71 0.65 
Transue & Williams Steel 1.71 1.55 
Woodward Iron ......... 3.04 3.59 
24 Weeks to June 20 
Consolidated Laundries... 1.20 0.82 
24 wecks to June 13 
DuMont (Allen B.)...... c0.36 cD0.001 
Mead Corporation........ 2.15 1.96 
Wagner Baking ......... 0.66 0.72 
9 Months to May 31 
Amer. Box Board........ 1.50 1.35 
gw atins bos 05.0% 0% 0.77 0.89 
Fedders-Quigan ......... 0.66 => 
Reemecratiers, Co. ........ 1.00 ae 
Madison Square Garden... 0.73 0.87 
Superior Oil (Cal.)...... 23.74 24.48 
United Specialties ....... 2.44 1.81 
Walker (Hiram) -Gooder- 
ham & Worts ......... 5.03 4.41 
Woodall Industries ...... 1.97 LZ 
6 Months to May 31 
Elastic Stop Nut......... 1.52 1.47 
NE GA, ins icc sass 1.99 2.40 
South Bend Lathe........ 2.20 1.96 
Struthers Wells ......... 2.63 2.77 
Wayne Pump ........... D0.46 0.51 
3 Months to May 31 
M & M Wood Working.. 0.33 0.27 
Sherman Products....... 0.16 0.18 


12 Months to April 30 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries. D0.004 0.14 


CORD EGE cos cigs arecoes 5's 0.35 0.44 
Drilling & Exploration.... 0.51 ae 
Gould-Nat’] Batteries..... 8.93 8.23 
Nat’! Alfalfa Dehydrating 
TR cid ve aiiincds D0.74 0.53 
Tame: (PIAA? 4.6.04 6s sce 3.79 3.15 
Truax-traer Goal: .......- PAPA | 2.95 
True Temper Corp....... 2.29 3.25 
6 Months to April 30 
Continental Motors....... 1.01 0.83 
12 Months to March 31 
Asien, Dates? 20050). = +2 4.10 3.28 
Amer. & Foreign Power.. 2.24 1.95 
Tn (pea Sa See a D0.05 0.09 
Dominion Dairies ....... *0.18 *D0.87 
Gerber Products ......... 4.69 3.69 
Stnen WAC: & tivcs'ons oe 4.25 2.40 
Longines-Wittnauer ..... 2.65 2.50 
Sentinel Radio .......... 1.06 0.69 
3 Months to March 31 
Patit’s, TO ii ind *c0.11  *c0.11 
Rico Argentine Mining... 0.04 <—_ 
1952 1951 
12 Months to December 31 
Kroehler Mfg. .......... 4.39 5.50 
Wiehe “TOOL cicccs cis deis< 1.26 2.40 





*Canadian currency. c—Combined Class A and 
Class B stock. D—Deficit. 
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Charles P. Cushina 


Living Costs Up While 
Commodity Prices Fall 


Wholesale commodity quotations have receded for over: 


two years, but the consumer price index has followed 


an opposite course. Why this seeming inconsistency? 


or many years, the Bureau of 

Labor Statistics has published 
monthly indexes of wholesale com- 
modity prices and of living costs (the 
Bureau prefers to refer to the latter 
as a “consumer price index’’). There 
have been major changes in the con- 
struction of both indexes since 1950 
which, among other things, placed 
them on a base equal to the 1947-49 
average, but the continuity of the 
figures was not seriously disturbed by 
these revisions. 


Contrary Movements 


On the new base, wholesale prices 
have declined from 116.5 in March 
1951 to 109.8 in May of this year, 
but during this same interval the con- 
sumer price index has risen from 
110.3 to 114.0. Here we have, appar- 
ently, a basic inconsistency—dia- 
metrically opposite trends for two 
price series which are closely related 
and which, broadly speaking, have 
tended to move together in the past; 
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series compiled by the same agency 
and covering in many cases (though 
at different business levels) the same 
commodities. 

Only a prohibitively detailed statis- 
tical investigation, item by item, could 
fully reconcile the divergent trends 
followed by the two price indexes, but 
it is not difficult to demonstrate in 
general terms that the inconsistency 
of their recent behavior is more ap- 
parent than real. The principal ex- 
planation is the fact that the all-items 
indexes for the two series are not 
really comparable, each including 
many items which do not enter into 
computation of the other. The two 
usually show similar trends merely 
because over long periods of time 
prices of all types of goods and ser- 
vices tend to move together, but this 
has not been true during the past two 
years. 

Two factors which are always pres- 
ent keep wholesale and retail prices 
from following exactly the same 


course. One is the greater volatility 


of wholesale quotations, which are 
much more heavily weighted with 
raw materials than are retail prices. 
The latter advanced less during the 
war and postwar inflation, and can 
be expected to decline less from their 
peak. This, however, does not ex- 
plain why they have failed to decline 
at all. 

The other factor is the characteris- 
tic lag of retail behind wholesale quo- 
tations. This lag differs from one 
product to another, depending on the 
length of the processing cycle in each 
case, and even varies for the same 
product from one period to another 
as changes take place in the volume 
of inventories in relation to sales. Al- 
lowing for this influence, it would be 
more appropriate to compare the 
change in retail prices from March 
1951 to May 1953 with the wholesale 
price trend from say January 1951 to 
March 1953. Between these dates, 
wholesale quotations fell by only 4.35 
per cent instead of the 5.75 per cent 
drop from March 1951 to May 1953. 
This reduces the discrepancy, but 
does not eliminate it. 


Price Index Components 


There are a number of components 
of the consumer price index which 
have no counterparts among the items 
priced at wholesale. In the aggregate, 
these accounted for over 30 per cent 
of the weighting of the cost of living 
index at March 1951 prices. The 
most obvious examples are rent and 
medical care, with respective weight- 
ings of 11 per cent and 5 per cent. 

Please turn to page 27 





The Divergent Indexes 


Whole- 
Cost of sale 

Living Prices 

January 1952 ...... 113.1 113.0 
February ... 112.4 112.5 
March ..... 112.4 igs 
P+ «Satacks oa 112.9 111.8 
ics week Se 113.0 111.6 
: | See 113.4 111.2 
| ETS La ae 114.1 111.8 
August 114.3 112.2 
September 114.1 111.8 
October 114.2 111.1 
November ........ 114.3 110.7 
December ...... 114.1 109.6 
January 1953 .. 113.9 109.9 
February .......... 113.4 109.6 
[| ees 113.6 110.0 
Agee... 113.7 109.4 
Beet. 40) 33 .auital: 114.0 109.8 
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33 “Cash Rich” Stocks 


Here is a group of stocks backed by exceptionally large 


net current assets per share. In many cases, theoretical 


liquidating values exceed the current market quotations 


tocks selling at wide discounts 
from their equity in net working 
capital are always interesting, but 
aren’t always bargains. On the sur- 
face, to be sure, a situation in which 
a company could theoretically pay off 
all of its obligations and still be left 
with more cash per share than the 
current market price of the stock ap- 
pears extremely interesting. But gen- 
erally speaking, investors should re- 
gard net working capital per share as 
a useful statistic rather than as an 
infallible guide to market profits. 
Net working capital or net “quick’’ 
assets per share is computed simply 
by subtracting from total current as- 
sets all of a company’s liabilities as 
well as any bonds and preferred stock 
that may be outstanding. No value at 
all is assumed for land, machinery, 
and equipment which actually might 
be worth a considerable sum. Di- 
vided by the outstanding common 
shares, the resulting figure represents 
the amount which a company would 
be left with after liquidating its obli- 
gations. And since the balance fre- 
quently exceeds the going market 
price of the stock, it has been ob- 
served that companies in this category 
are “worth more dead than alive.” 
The fly in the ointment is that ac- 
tual liquidations are few and far be- 
tween, so that the large net quick 
asset value of a stock may be likened 
to the icing on a delicious cake that 
one is never allowed to eat. A stock 
can sell below its theoretical liquidat- 
ing value for years but unless a liqui- 
dation-minded group assumes control, 
realization of the potential value may 
never take place. Of course, there is 
always the possibility that the anom- 
aly of a stock selling far below its 
potential liquidating value will even- 
tually attract important investment or 
speculative interest. But if such fun- 
damentals as basic earning power and 
dividend-paying ability are lacking, 
this is not likely to occur. 
Net quick assets per share should 
not be judged in relation to the price 


a 


of the stock alone. For a proper per- 
spective, the historical discount (if 
any) at which the stock has sold from 
working capital value should also be 
considered. Also, the discount exist- 
ing in the case of an individual stock 
should be compared with that of other 
members of the same industry group. 
In the latter connection, reference to 
the table on page 5 will show that 
most distilling issues are selling at siz- 
able discounts from their net current 
asset value. This situation is by no 
means unusual in the distilling group 
and often prevails in others. 

It should not be assumed that liqui- 
dation of companies with strong 
working capital positions can never be 


effected. But it is more often the ru-_ 


mor of such an eventuality occurring 
rather than the event that influences 
market performance. Real Silk Ho- 
siery, for example, has recently been 


selling around the year’s high on un- 
confirmed rumors of a possible move 
toward liquidation or sale of the com- 
pany’s assets. Glen Alden Coal early 
this month took a step which might 
be regarded as a partial liquidation 
when it sold its anthracite properties 
in Lackawanna County, Pa., for ap- 
proximately $8 million. 

The 33 companies in the accom- 
panying table have been selected for 
the large.net working capital which 
exists for each share of common stock. 
Some issues sell at wide discounts 
from their net quick assets, others at 
only moderate premiums. The most 
attractive situations are those which 
qualify for general investment pur- 
poses on a quality, earnings and yield 
basis. In such cases large net quick 
assets may be considered as some- 
thing “extra” which adds to the ap- 
peal of a stock. 

While a minority of the selected 
group meets these requirements, is- 
sues which might be considered by 
income-minded investors are Consoli- 
dated Cigar, Montgomery Ward and 
Pepperell. In the businessman’s risk 
category, Cluett, Peabody, Devoe & 
Raynolds and National Supply have 
satisfactory earnings prospects. 


Common Stocks Backed by Large Liquid Assets 


*Approx. Net 
Working 
Capital 
$20.73 
10.92 
17.14 
12.33 
26.20 
29.62 
30.00 
45.86 
6.98 
26.56 
23.04 
20.86 
23.34 
19.41 
8.00 
33.22 
PERE | 
30.47 
14.13 
66.23 
2122 
78.54 
33.82 
16.93 
26.10 
23.59 
36.30 
58.23 
21.90 
15.26 
14.04 
48.88 
45.43 


D—Deficit. 


Company 
ee 
American Sumatra Tobacco 
Bohn Aluminum 
Bond Stores 
Case, J. I 
Cluett, Peabody 
Columbia Pictures 
Consolidated Cigar 
Davega Stores 
Deere & Co 
Devoe & Raynolds “A”.... 
Diamond T Motor 
Fairbanks, Morse 
eee 
Glen Alden Coal 
Hart Schaffner & Marx.... 
Hudson Motor Car 
Intertype Corp. ........... 
Kayser, Julius 
Lee Rubber & Tire 
Marion Power Shovel 
Montgomery Ward 
National Acme 


National Supply 

New York Shipbuilding.... 
Pacific Mills 

Pepperell Mfg. ............ 
Real Silk Hosiery 
ae 
GS ee ee 
Western Auto Supply 
White Motor 


* Per share. 7 1952-53 fiscal year. 


#1952 
Earnings 
$2.95 
D2.89 
1.66 
1.82 
2.83 
3.97 
0.80 
4.44 
0.03 
4.93 
2.49 
2.46 
3.84 
3.352 
D0.18 
2.96 
4.16 
| 
D0.21 
6.66 
4.26 
+7.41 
5.53 
2.06 
6.20 
D0.39 
2.11 
6.71 
0.06 
1.33 
0.83 
6.31 
4.44 


Recent 
Price 


Indicated 
Dividend 
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Better Times Ahead 


For the Distillers? 





n 

5 Extension of the bonding period and a cut in Federal 

r excise taxes would materially improve the industry's 

- outlook. Two major units should show higher '53 net 

r 

h ; 

‘ Ss of a break in some of the reflected in a price cut to the con- 

. clouds that have been hanging sumer, thereby stimulating liquor 

t over the distilling industry have - sales. 

t perked up the spirits of liquor execu- Actually, domestic consumption of 

. tives who until recently were said to distilled spirits has declined appreci- 

‘f be aging faster than their whiskies. ably since 1946 despite a steady climb : 

J One morale-booster has been the ex- in the population curve. Per capita  Schenley Industries 

k tension of the tax-free liquor bond- consumption of 1.16 gallons in 1952 consumption this year (which would 

; ing period from eight to twelve years compares with a 1951 figure al a ee ee per cent drop re- 

. which has already passed in the gallons and an all-time high of 1.64 ported for 1952) is possible and, if 
House. However, the bill has been — gallons in 1946, However, year-to- the excise levy is trimmed next year 

1 shelved in the Senate. Present law re- year variations in consumption have a further rise in consumption might 

4 quires that distillers pay taxes on not been wide and when purchasing  Qyentuate in 1954. 

y whiskey in bond when the product is power goes down or prices go up, Over the years, there has been a 

: eight years old; the pending measure consumers tend to shift to lower-  jarked change in the nation’s drink- 

1 —which applies only to distilled spirits priced brands rather than to with- ing habits. In 1941, bonds and 

L in bonded warehouses at the time it draw from the whiskey market. Other straights accounted for over 63 per 

, becomes law—would alleviate the basic factors which favor the indus- cent of domestic whiskey bottled in 

6 threat of forced sales of whiskey to try are low labor costs in relation to this country. During the war, be- 
meet excise tax payments. the value of the product and the iN- cause of a shortage of straight whis- 

While the tax on liquor is likely to creased consumption of alcoholic bev- {ies the blends took over the larger 

remain unchanged until next April 1, erages which usually takes place dur- share of the market; blends consist of 
when the most recent boost of $1.50 a ing periods of stress. whiskey and neutral spirits (low- 

gallon in the Federal excise levy is Consumption Rising proof alcohol). At present, it is esti- 

; slated to expire, a return to the $9 mated that the blends account for 65 


per gallon tax level that prevailed be- 
fore November 1951 would help con- 
siderably. Liquor has the unenviable 
distinction of being the highest taxed 
commodity in North America; for 
example, the consumer who pays 
$4.27 for a fifth of his favorite brand 
actually pays $1.89 for the whiskey 
and $2.38 in Federal, state and local 
taxes. A reduction in the Federal 
tax to $9 a gallon would probably be 


In the early months of 1953, appar- 
ent consumption of distilled spirits 
has been about 10 per cent above the 
comparable 1952 period. Since the 
latest period is matched with the slow 
months of last year which followed 
anticipatory buying to beat the Fed- 
eral excise tax boost on November 


_1, 1951, it is doubtful whether this 


gain will be maintained for all of 
1953. But a five per cent increase in 


per cent of the domestic whiskey busi- 
ness, as against 35 per cent for the 
straights and bonds. 

Distillers Corporation - Seagrams, 
the industry leader, is committed to 
blended whiskey and has built up 
widespread consumer acceptance for 
its numerous brands. (The company’s 
aggressive promotional policy is re- 
flected in the fact that it was the sixth 

Please turn to page 21 


Statistical Highlights of the Leading Distillers 


7— Sales — 










7-——Earned Per Share——-, Ne. of Book Wk. Indic. Price- 
Years (Millions) -—Annual—_, ,-——Interim—, Shares Value Cap. Divi- Recent Earns. 
Ended 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 (000) PerSh. Per Sh. dend Price Ratio Yield 
American Distilling... .. Sept. 30 $69.1 $65.4 $5.22 $2.81 a$1.71 a$1.36 240 $75.88 $58.60 $2.00 33 11.8 6.1% 
Brown-Forman ........ April 30 =b62.8 b68.6 4.71 2.35 een ee 883 15.43 6.00 0.80 14 44 5.7 
Distillers Corp.-Seag....July 31 786.0 741.8 493 4.25 3.14 ¢3.39 8769 33.65 25.80 e1.70 27 =—6.0- 6.3 
Glenmore Distill. “B”...Dec. 31 59.1 626 2.95 169. i040 i042 1,029 25.21 20.50 1.00 12; 23°32 
National Distillers...... Dec. 31 4669 470.1 287 1.13° .... E150 8499 23.79 9.50 1.00 18- 12.0 5.6 
Park & Tilford......... Dec. 31 60.9 61.1 4.04 1.29 iD0.27 iD0.07 252 77.11 60.50 1.50 29 22.4 5.2 
Publicker Industries....Dec. 31 166.8 149.3 0.87 0.92 oosg Shae 276k SL 16.93 s IS 16... 
Schenley Industries ....Aug. 31 459.6 426.5 5.110 2.76 c210.c¢1.41 4,364" 53.60 - 37.70 2.00 24°/12.0° 8.3 
Walker, Hiram........ Aug. 31 g328.3 h307.0 g7.23 h5.43 4.41 ¢5.02 2886 52.06 39.20  e€3.00 49 82 6.1 





a—Six months. b—Of following year; 1953 earnings figure is for full fiscal year. c—Nine months. e—In Canadian funds, less 15% non-residence tax. 
f—12 months ended March 31. g—Canadian currency. h—Since 1952, figures (except dividends) stated in U. S. currency. i—Three months. s—Paid 
5% stock in 1952. D—Deficit. E—Estimated for full year. 
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Owens-Illinois 





Good Showing By 


Earnings this year should top 1952 by good margin. Com- 


pany is extending its activities in the plastic container 


field. Stock yields around 5.5 per cent at current prices 


S's and earnings of Owens-Illi- 
nois Glass Company made a sub- 
stantial gain in the first quarter of this 
year as compared with the same 1952 
period, and from present indications 
the showing for the full 1953 year 
should top 1952. The $12 million 
rise in sales (to $80 million) is par- 
ticularly significant since the first 
quarter of last year had the benefit of 
sales by the American Coating Mills 
division, which Owens-lIllinais sold to 
Robert Gair Company on April 1, 
1952. 

The drop in sales reported for the 
full 1952 year may be attributed to 
the loss of American Coating sales, 
but improvement in other divisions 
softened the impact. In the 12 months 
ended March 31, last, the first twelve- 
month without the benefit of coating 
mill sales, Owens-Illinois reported 
sales of $305.2 million vs. $298.2 mil- 
lion in the preceding twelve months. 
Furthermore, earnings in the later pe- 
riod totaled $5.44 per share vs. $5.11 
a year earlier, 

Owen-Illinois received 400,000 
shares of Robert Gair and $5.6 mil- 
lion in cash for the business and most 
of the assets of American Coating 
but did not include its corrugated box 
business in the transaction. Later 
Owen-Illinois bought 100,000 addi- 
tional shares of Robert Gair to bring 
its present holdings to 500,000 shares, 
on which dividends currently are be- 
ing paid at the rate of $1.50 annually 
against $1.20 a share at the time the 
stock was acquired. 

Steadily widening demand for glass 
containers and the expansion of 
Owens-Illinois’ interest in the field 
of plastics account for the optimistic 
view taken of sales prospects for these 
divisions. The glass container sec- 
tion of the industry as a whole ap- 
pears to have recovered from the ef- 
fects of the late 1951 buying slump 
which continued into the second quar- 
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ter of last year. That letdown re- 
sulted largely from earlier over-stock- 
ing by consumers and a general de- 
termination to reduce inventories. It 
was not an indication of lessening 
usage of glass containers. 

Food processors are steadily in- 
creasing the use of glass containers 
for their products as a result of in- 
tensive study of consumer acceptance 
of various types of food packaging. 
Their findings have paralleled those 
made by sales research departments 
of supermarket chains, which are that 
the American housewife finds it much 
more difficult to resist displays of food 
in glass containers than in tin cans. 
These studies in visual salesmanship 
appear to have helped to offset what- 
ever business glass container makers 
have lost by the switch from glass to 
cans used by brewers and, currently 
and experimentally, by makers of soft 
drinks. 

Until 1952, Owens-Illinois’ plastics 
production had been carried on by a 





Owens-lllinois Glass 


Net Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share  dends Price Range 
1935.. $57.9 $3.29 $2.00 64%4—40 
1936.. 78.7 380 3.00 82 —64 
1037...) “OLG! .! 3.25 100 —51 
1938.. 75.1 2.02 1.50 76%4—40 
1939... 820 3.47 ‘200 70 —50 
1940.. 89.3 2.71 200  64%—42 
1941.. 1256 3.40 2.50  5254—3834 
1942.. 152.2 3.43 200 573%—43% 
1943.. 172.1 3.58 200 64 —54% 
1944.. 1746 3.06 200 64 —55%4 
1945.. 168.7 3.27 2.50 79%4—58 
1946.. 196.3 4.54 3.00 100 —69% 
1947.. 231.3 460 300 80 —68 
1948.. 2244 3.38 3.00 73%4—4714 
1949.. 223.8 5.38 3.00 6334—49% 
1950.. 282.9 7.96 3.25 79 —57% 
1951.. 309.8 5.57 4.00  8914—7334 
1952.. 293.2 5.30 4.00  8534—69% 
Interim: 

1952.. a$68.0 b$5.11 Bade: ONT ait «i delegnd 
1953.. a80.0 b5.44 c$2.00 c8l1 —69% 





*Has paid dividends in every year since 1907. 
a—Three months ended Marca 31. b—Twelve 
months ended March 31. c—Through July 15. 









sub-division of the glass container di- 
vision. The products were distributed 
to other divisions for sale along with 
their regular lines. As a result of the 
rising demand for plastic closures and 
other products, however, the plastics 
division has now been set up as a 
separate organization. Its output will 
continue to be distributed through the 
other divisions of the company. 

Further emphasizing its expanding 
interest in plastics, Owens-Illinois 
last month petitioned the Federal 
Courts for approval of an agreement 
it has entered into with the Emhart 
Manufacturing Company to purchase, 
as an investment, 250,000 shares—a 
one-half interest in the Plax Corpora- 
tion, an Embhart subsidiary. The 
stock, to be purchased at $32 a share, 
calls for an investment of $8 million. 
With this transaction, Owens’ invest- 
ment holdings will comprise 1,050,000 
shares. of Owens-Corning Fiberglas, 
500,000 shares of Robert Gair, 79,- 
200 shares of Container Corporation 
and approximately 31,000 shares of 
Pennsylvania Glass Sand, represent- 
ing with Plax, a cost of $20.8 million 
and a quoted market value of almost 
$70 million, equal to nearly $23 per 
share of Owens-Illinois. The great- 
est appreciation has been in Owens- 
Corning, which is carried at a balance 
sheet cost of $2.3 million and is cur- 
rently worth $44 million. 

Plax, now wholly owned by Em- 
hart, manufactures, sells and leases 
machinery for making automatic glass 
containers, and manufactures packag- 
ing machinery, squeeze bottles of all 
types and various thermoplastics. It 
operates three plants in Connecticut 
and one each in New York, Kentucky 
and Sweden. 

Organized in 1907 to take over a 
business formed in 1903, Owens-Illi- 
nois is firmly established among the 
leaders of the glass industry. As of 
December 31 last, current assets of 
$90 million stood in a 2.4-to-1 ratio 
to current liabilities, providing work- 
ing capital of $52.1 million. Long 
term debt totals $10 million. There 
is but one class of stock, on which 
dividends ‘have been paid in every 
year since 1907. The present quar- 
terly distribution, at the annual rate 
of $4 per share, has been paid since 
the final quarter of 1950. Selling 
around 73, the investment caliber 
shares afford a return of 5.5 per cent. 
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Karnings Ceiling 


For Broadeasters? 


Limitations on day's length have slowed rate of gain in 


radio time sales, and ultimately will slow up TV. But in- 


industry leaders have important interests in allied fields 


he broadcasting industry is cir- 

cumscribed by physical limita- 
tions peculiar to itself. The limitation 
on time is absolute—there are only a 
certain number of hours in a broad- 
casting day. When television came in 
it had to make use of radio hours and 
so conflicted with radio time. 

The result of this collision in the air 
waves is that television has. made it- 
self supreme at night, although radio 
is still on top by day. Radio time 
rates for evening hours were cut some 
20 per cent last year while daytime 
rates held steady or were raised. TV, 
which rules at night, can raise its 
night rates any time the situation ap- 
pears to justify it, and coverage is 
increasing geographically throughout 
the country all the time. 


Radio Sales 


Radio dollar time sales have held 
up very well since the war but the 
gains have not kept pace with in- 
creases in programing costs nor with 
total advertising expenditures. Radio 
time sales last year were up only 1.7 
per cent over 1951 while TV rev- 
enues soared 44 per cent. Although 
radio programs start earlier in the 
day than television, effective radie 
time is considerably less than it used 
to be. But while radio can be listened 
to in almost any room in the house 
during the day, television ordinarily 
has only four or four and a half 
evening hours when coverage ap- 
proaches the maximum potential. 

Television revenues will continue 
to show good gains for some time yet. 
By mid-summer of this year there 
were only about 24 million TV sets 
in use in the country compared with 
some 115 million radio sets. Indus- 
try leaders believe that three years 
from now will see 38 million TV sets 
in American homes, an increase of 60 
per cent. But the gain in radios, 
which expected to total 130 million 
by 1956, will be limited to 13 per 
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cent. This total will include 26 mil- 
lion automobile radios (compared 
with 25 million now) with portable 
and clock radios making up most of 
the rest of the increase. These smaller 
types fulfill needs which television 
sets are unable to supply. 

Physical limitations on broadcast- 
ink time, however, will continue to 
persist. This ultimately means a defi- 
nite limit to time sales of TV as well 
as radio even should every available 
quarter hour be sold. New television 
stations, as they come in, will displace 
radio evening time to some extent by 
cutting into radio audience ratings. 
The growth aspect of the industry 
lies more with the makers of televi- 
sion and radio sets. 

The larger broadcasting organiza- 
tions have escaped the time limita- 
tion— and have secured certain other 
advantages — by diversifying into 
other fields. Radio Corporation of 
America was originally a radio com- 
munications company with manufac- 
turing interests in electronics and 
consumer goods field. It has since 
been a pioneer in all phases of radio 
and television communications, and 
activities today embrace ten manufac- 
turing and service divisions or sub- 
sidiary companies. Columbia Broad- 
casting concentrated on radio pro- 
grams until December 1938, when it 
purchased the American Record Cor- 
poration and organized Columbia 
Records, Inc. as a subsidiary. Al- 
though sales enjoyed some stimulus 
as a result, much the largest gains 
have been made in the last three 


The TV and Radio Broadcasting Leaders 


Revenues -———Earned Per Share————_, 
(Millions) -— Annual-—, 7-3 Months— *Divi- Recent 
Company 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 dend Price Yield 
Amer. Broad.-Para.. $59.0 $56.8 $0.22 D$0.08 $0.62 $1.42 $1.00 14 7.1% 
Columbia B’dcasting 146.4 194.1 2.72 2.75 0.66 1.03 1.60 42 3.6 
DuMont (A. B.) ‘A’ 50.7 76.4 D0.11 0.55 0.04 0.39 0.25 2. 21 
Radio Corp. of Amer. 599.0 693.4 2.02 2.10 0.45 0.61 1.00 24 42 





*Paid in 1952 or indicated annual rate. D—Deficit. 
only for 1951-52 annual columns; interim results are consolidated. 













































years, reflecting the acquisition of 
Hytron Radio & Electronics Cor- 
poration in June 1951. Hytron was 
then the fourth largest manufacturer 
of vacuum tubes. A Hytron subsidi- 
ary, Air King, made radio and TV 
sets, special electronic equipment and 
wire recorders, so that CBS is now 
integrated into the broader manufac- 
turing phases of the industry. With 
radio broadcasting an entirely sepa- 
rate division distinct from TV, Col- 
umbia now has six divisions and 
subsidiaries, including records, tubes, 
sets, and research. 

The third principal broadcaster- 
manufacturer is Allan B. DuMont 
Laboratories, which derives _ the 
major part of its income from the 
manufacture of TV sets, broadcasting 

Please turn to page 29 





Note: American Broadcasting Company results 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Home Products A 

Aggressive research and promotion 
of new products put this investment 
caliber stock in good position. Now 
at 39. (Paid $2.00 in 1952; $1.05 
so far this year.) This producer of eth- 
ical and proprietary drugs, household 
items and foods reported earnings of 
$1.60 a common share for the first 
half of 1953 compared with $1.32 
in the initial six months last year. 
Sales gains were registered in the 
ethical drug division, which accounts 
for 45 per cent of volume, and profit 
margins in feod lines improved as a 
result of lower ingredient prices. A\l- 
though a producer of penicillin, the 
company has avoided much of the 
adverse effects of this antibiotic’s 
price decline, through a new improved 
form of the drug Bicillin, for which 
demand and prices have remained 
strong. 


Chase National Bank * 

Now 46, shares of this third largest 
bank in the country, are of investment 
quality, (Pays $2 annually.) Net 
profit for the first six months of 1953 
rose to $1.71 a share vs. $1.64 for 
the like period of 1952. Once again, 
Federal income taxes for the period 
were some 20 per cent above the in- 
come figure, reaching $2.05 a share. 
Loans outstanding at the mid-year to- 
taled $2.4 billion as against $2.2 bil- 
lion a year earlier. Management ex- 
pects the high rate of loan activity to 
continue, and full-year results are ex- 
pected to better the $3.77 a share of 
1952. The bank is subject to EPT 
and its expiration would be of sizable 
benefit. 


* Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific C+ 

Now 73, shares represent a specu- 
lative but wmproving situation. Quar- 
terly dividend rate has been lifted to 
$1.25, as compared with previous 
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payments of $1. Earnings thus far 
in 1953 have been consistently ahead 
of 1952, and estimated net income 
after fixed charges for the first six 
months of this year come to almost 
$8 per share vs. $5.85 a year earlier. 
An improved cash position, lower op- 
erating expenses, the completed die- 
selization program and a reduction in 
preferred shares outstanding all have 
been contributing factors. At the 
present price of 73, the $5 annual pay- 
ment will provide a yield of 6.9 per 
cent from a dividend amply covered 
by earnings. 


Eastern Air Lines B 

Stock, now at 24, is a speculative 
growth issue. (Pays 25c semi-an- 
nually.) Both revenues and net in- 
come topped all company records for 
the first half of 1953 and officials 
expect that gross for the full year 
will exceed the previous high of $118 
million achieved in 1952. The pro- 
posed acquisition of Colonial Airlines 
has reached the final stage of hear- 
ings before the CAB following filing 
of an examiner’s report favorable to 
the merger. Planned modernization 
expenditures of $140 million are 
about 65 per cent completed. The 
company is contemplating the pur- 
chase of $325 million worth of new 
planes and parts during the next 
decade, of which, about $200 million 
will be for passenger jets, $50 mil- 
lion for cargo carriers and about $50 
million for ‘short-route, 25-50 passen- 
ger helicopters. 


Gould-National Batteries B 

Shares, now at 54, are in improv- 
ing position, (Pays $3 annually.) 
Company reported the largest sales in 
its history for the fiscal year ended 
April 30. With a volume increase of 
6.2 per cent over the record high es- 
tablished in the preceding year, earn- 
ings reached $8.92 a common share 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


compared with $8.23 a share in the 
previous annual period. President 
A. H. Daggett believes that the de- 
mand from motor vehicles for the 
various types of storage batteries will 
continue to grow and that future in- 
dustrial storage battery demand also 
will be large. 


Grand Union B 
Shares represent a businessman’s 
commitment; price, 30. (Pays $1 an- 
nually plus stock.) For its first fiscal 
quarter, which ended May 30, the 
company reported record earnings of 
70 cents per share as compared with 
47 cents a share in the same period 
last year. Sales for the period also 
set a new record, climbing more than 
$3 million to $48 million, an increase 
of over six per cent. While some of 
the gain may be attributed to a rise 
in sales per unit, most of the increase 
is due to the acquisition of the Ca- 
nadian chain of grocers, Carroll’s 
Ltd., with 32 additional stores. Grand 
Union now operates more than 300 
stores in the United States and sev- 
eral home delivery bakery routes. 


Mead Corporation B 
Stock is a cyclical issue, but em- 
phasis on research and new products 
is improving its basic position; recent 
price 26. (Paid $1.60 plus 2% stock 
in 1952; $1.20 so far in 1953.) Sales 
for the 24 weeks ended June 14 rose 
7 per cent over the volume reported 
for the like 1952 period, and earnings 
increased to $2.15 a common share 
from $1.92. Company recently bor- 
rowed $12.5 million from four life 
insurance companies on 20-year sink- 
ing fund notes at 44%4 per cent. Pro- 
ceeds will be used to retire notes 
due this year through 1966, and also 
will provide additional funds to aid 
in completing the program of expan- 
sion and modernization of pulp and 
paper producing units. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Monsanto Chemical A 

Now at 86, this good quality issue 
is chiefly attractive for long term 
growth. (Pays $2.50 annually), Im- 
proved demand and output from new 
plant facilities resulted in record sales 
for the first six months of the cur- 
rent year, an increase of approxi- 
mately 39 per cent over the figure 
reported for the corresponding 1952 
half-year. Wuith income before taxes 
up 47 per cent over the same period 
last year, profits totaled $2.51 a share, 
compared with $2.05 in 1952. The 
company recently declared its 143rd 
consecutive dividend, amounting to 
62%4 cent a share payable Septem- 
ber 1. 


Motor Wheel B 

A businessman’s conunitment, cur- 
rently selling at 23. (Pays $2 an- 
nually.) Company’s conservative at- 
titude toward expansion, typified by 
no additions to plant since 1946, 
makes President M. F. Cotes assert 
that the firm is in an excellent posi- 
tion should any downward adjust- 
ment occur in business. Motor 
Wheel turns out one-third of all 
auto wheels made in this country. In- 
dications are that the record sales 
volume reported for the first quarter 
has been repeated in the second three 
months period, but management has 
doubts about this high level continu- 
ing in the last half of the year. De- 
fense orders currently account for 
20 per cent of total business. 


Puget Sound Power & Light * 

Now at 24, stock is a speculative 
work-out situation. (Paid 80c m 
1952; 60c so far in 1953.) The com- 
pany is gradually being forced by 
strong political pressure to dispose 
of its various properties in western 
and central Washington State to the 
numerous Public Utility Districts in 
that area. An offer of $93 million 
for the remainder of the company’s 
installations has been made by six dis- 
tricts. In addition, Whatcom County 
is ready to take over the facilities in 
its territory, through condemnation 
proceedings, for about $10 million. 
However, the Washington Water 
Power Company, a neighboring util- 
ity, has countered these offers with 
a merger plan involving an exchange 
of stock or cash payments. This pro- 





* Over-the-counter issues not rated. 
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posal has been approved by directors 
of both companies and hearings are 
still going on before the State Public 
Utility Commission. 


Republic Steel B 

Stock is a cyclical issue but at pres- 
ent price of 48 yields 8.3%. (Pays $4 
annually.) The company, which is 
the third largest U. S. steel producer, 
is the first major corporation to re- 
port second quarter earnings. Due 
to the fact that its $250 million mod- 
ernization prograin has been virtually 
completed, net income hit a new high 
for the period at $4.72 per share, 
against $2.61 in 1952, the year of 
the big steel strike. This was 
achieved despite depreciation and de- 
pletion charges of $20.7 million com- 
pared with $10.7 million last year, 
and income taxes of $62.7 million vs. 
$18.7 million. Reflecting the value 
of new factory installations, particu- 
larly at the Cleveland plant, pre-tax 
profit margin rose to 4.8 cents per 
dollar of sales, contrasting with 3.8 
cents in 1952. 


Sheaffer (W. A.) Pen B 

Shares (at 25) are semi-specula- 
tive, although company has one of the 
better operating records in a highly 
competitive industry. (Paid $1.60 
in 1952; thus far in 1953, $1.) Net 
income for the (first) quarter ended 
May 31 reached 50 cents a share, al- 
most double the 26 cents reported for 
the same period last year. Major 
factor in the rise continues to be 
heavy consumer demand for the new 
Sheaffer Snorkel fountain pen. This 
model, according to the company, rep- 
resents the first major change in 
fountain pen construction in many 
years, 


Studebaker B 

In best position among the inde- 
pendent auto companies, but stock 
nevertheless is speculative; recent 
price 31. (Pays $3 annually.) New 
model changeover delays and a sup- 
plier strike which prevented profit- 
able operations in the first quarter 
of this year were overcome in the 
second three months period, and 
earnings for the entire six months 
are expected to amply cover the 75- 
cent quarterly dividends. Despite the 
adverse conditions, Studebaker as- 
sembled 97,000 automobiles in the 


first half of the year as against 89,- 
000 in the corresponding 1952 period. 
However, truck production dropped 
more than 20 per cent. Output of 
military trucks is scheduled to end 
about September 1. 


Truax-Traer Coal C+ 

Now at 18, stock is speculative de- 
spite company’s above-average record. 
(Pays $1.60 annually.) For the fiscal 
year ended April 30, 1953, earnings 
amounted to $2.21 per share (after 
preferred dividends for the full year) 
compared with $2.95 the preceding 
period (allowing for one quarterly 
preferred dividend). The decline re- 
flects factors which» have been pla- 
guing the coal industry in general, 
namely strikes such as the 54-day 
steel stoppage, increasing transporta- 
tion ‘costs, competition of natural gas, 
unseasonably mild weather and un- 
limited importation of residual fuel 
oil. But management points out that 
this company is so diversified geo- 
graphically, with its production areas 
located in West Virginia, Illinois, In- 
diana, North Dakota and Kansas, that 
it is in good position to tap markets 
throughout the nation’s largest in- 
dustrial states. 


Utah Power & Light B 

Stock, now at 32, is a satisfactory 
income holding. (Paid $1.80 in 1952; 
$1.35 so far in 1953.) Large and only 
partially developed iron and coal de- 
posits and the completion of modern 
steam-electric generating facilities 
should eventually make the company 
independent of expensive purchased 
power. Toward this end, stockhold- 
ers recently approved an increase 
in authorized shares to 2.5 million 
from 2 million. This stock will be 
sold as needed to finance moderniza- 
tion plans, but will be issued only in 
such amounts as to maintain the pres- 
ent capital ratio of 60 per cent debt 
and 40 per cent equity. For the 
remainder of this year, however, the 
company will rely on bank credits of 
$10 million, and defer permanent 
financing until early 1954. For the 
five months ended May 31 gross op- 
erating revenues climbed to $12.3 
million, up $1.6 million over the like 
period last year and net income came 
to $1.09 per share against 98 cents 
net earnings for the same five months 
of last year. 
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Less Competition 


From the Government 


In line with its campaign pledge, the Administration 


is withdrawing from business activities which compete 


with private enterprise. Task will be time-consuming 


fter twenty years of constantly in- 
A creasing encroachment on pri- 
vate business by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the tide has finally turned. One 
of the campaign pledges made by the 
Eisenhower Administration was an 
easing of the heavy burden of Fed- 
eral competition with business, and 
while there is a long way to go before 
the Government’s economic role: can 
be restricted to its legitimate func- 
tions, a start has been made in this 
direction. 

Months must pass, of course, 
before major achievements can be 
made, but a number of small successes 
have been scored already and several 
others of greater importance are ap- 
parently growing near. 

One of these is the disposal of the 
28 Federally-owned plants making 
synthetic rubber or its components. 
This is not a new project, but little 
progress was made until recently. 
The House of Representatives has 
already approved a bill providing for 
sale of these plants to private buyers 
by the end of next June, and the 
Senate Banking Committee recently 
reported out a similar bill. Chances 
for passage appear good, although 
some changes may have to be made. 
The chief hurdle now, as in the past, 
is the desire of the professional anti- 
monopolists to insert provisions mak- 
ing it more difficult to sell the plants 
to the large rubber, oil and chemical 
companies which, since they are best 
able to finance the deal and can op- 
erate the plants to the greatest ad- 
vantage, can afford to bid highest. 

The principal plants involved in- 
clude 13 which turn out GR-S rubber, 
two making butyl rubber, one styrene 
plant and ten butadiene units. Of the 
latter, eight use petroleum as the raw 
material while the other two, which 
use alcohol, are considered to be of 
somewhat questionable commercial 
value. Some other high-cost plants 
10 


may also lack bidders; any which 
cannot be sold on acceptable terms 
(set by a Citizens’ Commission to be 
appointed by the President) would 
be maintained in standby status 
rather than operated in competition 
with plants sold to private business. 
It is estimated that the Government 
may realize from $300 million to $350 
million from its rubber interests. 

Initially, the transfer from tax-free, 
interest-free, dividend-free operation 
to normal commercial activity is ex- 
pected to result in somewhat higher 
prices for synthetic rubber. But plac- 
ing the business in private hands will 
stimulate technical research and de- 
velopment, now hindered by the fact 
that new processes developed by the 
companies which lease the plants must 
be passed on to competitors, a serious 
blow to incentive. New uses will be 
developed, average operating costs 
will be lowered by removal of mar- 
ginal units from production and ca- 
pacity will be expanded faster as soon 
as the uncertainties surrounding Gov- 
ernment operation are ended. Thus, 
in the long run, prices will be cut. 


Federal Barge Lines 


Another important disposal opera- 
tion which seems to be approaching 
completion is that involving Inland 
Waterways Corporation, which op- 
erates the Federal Barge Lines, one 
of the largest inland barge systems in 
the country. Its routes cover more 
than 3,000 miles on the Mississippi 
River and its tributaries and the War- 
rior River between Port Birmingham 
and the Gulf of Mexico. This enter- 
prise was started in 1924, and the 
original intention was to turn it over 
to private enterprise within a few 
years—a period which has now 
stretched out to almost three decades. 

Until very recently, IWC was con- 
sistently unprofitable (except for the 
division which operates a railroad be- 


tween Port Birmingham and Ensley, 
Alabama) ; furthermore, the legisla- 
tion which called it into existence 
stipulated that private purchasers 
must maintain the same services fur- 
nished under Federal operation, and 
under political pressure from shippers 
these have been expanded to include 
many unprofitable routes. Finally, 
much of the equipment is old. 

High traffic levels and some equip- 
ment modernization have enabled the 
line to make money in recent months, 
and private companies have made 
seven offers for the enterprise since 
Commerce Secretary Weeks asked 
for bids in February. Rising railroad 
freight rates in recent years have in- 
creased the relative attraction of 
barge shipment, and it is anticipated 
that IWC can be disposed of in the 
relatively near future. 

There have been some other en- 
couraging developments along similar 
lines. For many years, the Army and 
Navy have roasted some of their own 
coffee and produced part of their re- 
quirements of such items as rope, 
paint and uniforms. The extent of the 
competition with private enterprise 
operating in these fields has been con- 
siderably diminished (though not 
completely ended) in recent months. 

Probably no industry has suffered 
so greviously from Federal competi- 
tion as the utilities. From 1932 to 
1952, the proportion of the nation’s 
electric power generating capacity ac- 
counted for by Federal and other pub- 
lic plants rose from less than seven per 
cent to 21.6 per cent. Now the active 
promotion of public as opposed to 
private power has ceased to be a Gov- 
ernment objective. That this is a 
significant change is illustrated by 
the case of Idaho Power Company, 
whose application to the Federal 
Power Commission in early 1951 for 
a license to build a dam on the Snake 
River was opposed by the Interior 
Department under former Secretary 
Chapman, an avowed public power 
advocate. With the advent of a new 
Administration, the Department with- 
drew its opposition. 

Congress has also changed its atti- 
tude on the private vs. public power 
question, as is shown by the recent 
vote in the House favoring, by a ma- 
jority of more than two to one, de- 
velopment of additional power at 
Niagara Falls by five private com- 
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panies rather than by the New York 
State Power Authority. However, 
threat of a filibuster by the public 
power bloc is likely to prevent Senate 
action this year. 

A history-making decision by the 
U. S. Supreme Court last March has 
materially aided the cause of the pri- 
vate utilities. Virginia Electric & 
Power Company has been trying for 
over three years to build a dam near 


Erratic Records 


Roanoke Rapids, N. C. The Interior 
Department fought this before the 
FPC and in the courts on the ground 
that Congress, in passing the Flood 
Control Act in 1944 which approved 
(in principle only) a plan for Federal 
development of the Roanoke River 
Basin,.had usurped this area for Fed- 
eral hydro projects to the exclusion 
of private development, even though 
it had never authorized a penny for 


For Plywood Leaders 


Despite industry's strong growth characteristics, the 


larger units show an irregular earnings pattern aris- 


ing from wide fluctuations in demand, prices and costs 


arnings results of the plywood in- 

dustry last year left much to be 
desired, with declines the rule among 
the leading companies. The chief de- 
pressing facters were adverse price 
trends coupled with higher labor 
rates, and there were a few costly 
strikes. Late in 1951 plywood prices 
dropped sharply at a time when out- 
put was climbing, and buyers allowed 
inventories on hand and in transit to 
shrink. Production fell off rapidly 
as a result, and the cumulative effect 
of lower prices and inventory losses 
was reflected in 1952 earnings. 

Since plywood output is dependent 
on the weather in certain seasons, as 
well as on ordinary fluctuations in de- 
mand, prices can vary from month to 
month, with occasional sharp swings. 

The last change in fir plywood 
prices was an increase of $5 per thou- 
sand feet ('4-inch ply) in January. 
The current price of $90 per 1,000 
square feet compares with the 1948 
top of $110, but is well above the $74 
level of one year ago. 

Most plywood goes for building 
purposes, although Atlas does a large 
container business which depends 
largely on hard-goods activity since 
major household items are shipped in 
the company’s plywood packing 
cases. But Atlas also makes plywood 
panels, selling to Georgia-Pacific and 
U. S. Plywood, among other custom- 
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ers, and it competes with Mengel and 
others with its flush doors. Govern- 
ment estimates for total new con- 
struction this year were recently 
placed at $33.5 billion vs. some $32.2 
billion (revised) for 1952 and $30.8 
billion for 1951. Residential work, 
excluding farm, is estimated at $11.45 
billion this year, up three per cent 
from the $11.1 billion total of 1952. 
These projections give promise of a 
continued high rate of activity for the 
plywood makers, although the cyclical 
characteristics of the building indus- 
try are bound to reassert themselves 
sooner or later. 

U. S. Plywood is easily the indus- 
try leader in manufacturing plus mar- 
keting. It reported record sales of 
$116.2 million for fiscal 1953, up 
some seven per cent over the previous 
record year of 1951. Earnings were 
down slightly, reflecting increased 


construction of nine out of the eleven 
Federal dams contemplated under the 
Act. The Supreme Court rejected 
this contention. Its decision will put 
a stop to the dog-in-the-manger tac- 
tics heretofore followed by public 
power zealots who oppose private 
projects on the ground that some day 
—perhaps a generation hence—the 
Fe -' Government might want to 
deve ‘he region. THE END 


costs, equal to $3.32 per share vs. 
$3.54 in fiscal 1952 when the com- 
pany had the benefit of an excess 
profits tax carryback credit. 

Georgia-Pacific has also pursued 
aggressive policies, moving into sec- 
ond place (passing Mengel) in 1948 
when it consolidated certain West 
Coast acquisitions. Mengel, which is 
much the oldest in the group, has 
evolved through the years into an 
integrated hardwood plywood manu- 
facturer with various allied products 
such as doors, furniture, plywood 
specialties, boxes and cardboard con- 
tainers. Atlas turns out a large vol- 
ume of hardwood plywood and prod- 
ucts made therefrom, and its original 
container business is still important. 
M and M Wood Working has en- 
joyed the growth pattern common to 
softwood plywood manufacturers, 
with sales increasing eight times over 
since 1939, 

Although the industry still has a 
strong growth potential, it is also 
faced with the problem of over- 
capacity in slack times. Wide earn- 
ings swings are likely to be witnessed 
in the future, therefore, and plywood 
issues belong in the businessm:n’s 
investment category, although U. S. 
Plywood and Atlas are entitled to 
slightly better ratings than the other 
equities in the group. 


Makers and Processors of Plywood 


7— Sales —, -——Earned Per Share———, 
-—Annual—, 


Years (Millions) 





r-—Interim— _ -Dividends— Recent 


Company ended 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 1952 *1953 Price 
Atlas Plywood. .June 30 $32.3. $32.6 $4.31 $0.40 a$0.14a$1.39 $0.75 None 13 
General Plyw’d. Oct. 31 8.4 7.1 DO.07 0.08 Nil b0.06 None None 2 
Georgia-Pacific. Dec. 31 62.7 63.1 3.53 1.64 0.52 c0.25 1.50 0.75 13 
Harbor Plyw’d.Dec.31 2.02 19.2 1.67 1.16 c0.24 c0.23 080 0.40 10 
Mengel Co.....Dec.31 424 36.5 2.56 1.74 0.44 c0.60 1.00 0.50 13 
M & M Wood 

Working ....Feb.28 e328 e¢36.6 1.78 e0.77 0.27 c0.33 0.85 0.25 10 
U.S. Plywood... Apr. 30 £107.6 £116.2 £3.54 £3.32 1.40 1.05 25 

*Paid or declared to July 1. a—Nine months. b-—Six months. c—Three months. e—Years ended 
February 28 of following year. {—Years ended April 30 of following year. D—Deficit. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 


tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 


this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. . - LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


Brokerage Commissions 


Tue QUESTION whether 
an increase in the costs of buying or 
selling stocks would reduce New 
York Stock Exchange business has 
tended to obscure certain merchan- 
dising features contained in the pro- 
posed new commission rate schedules 
now before the board of Governors of 
the Exchange. These include a re- 
duction in rates on “round trip” 
transactions and a discount on volume 
transactions. The special attraction to 
stimulate trading is in the form of a 
lower in-and-out rate on “round 
trips’ provided the sale and purchase 
are made (through the same firm) 
within 15 days. To encourage larger 
orders, the buyer or seller of units 
involving more than 1,000 shares 
would pay the full rate on that num- 
ber of shares and 80 per cent as much 
on all over 1,000 shares. The small 
investor’s interest is sought in a pro- 
posal to lower the commission rate on 
both odd lot transactions and some 
round lot transactions involving less 
than $1,000. Thus, the plan which 
will be put before the Exchange’s 
membership for final decision seeks 
not only to raise commission rates on 
an over-all average of about 15 per 
cent but also to stimulate certain 
types of business, notably from the 
trader and from the large investor 
who sometimes buys 1,000 shares 
when he could readily take more. 
The proposal bears the merchan- 
diser’s imprint. He seeks by pricing 
to get the business he specially wants. 


Two Power Projects 


W ITH Favor, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission looks upon a 
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proposal to construct a jointly-owned 
United States-Canadian power plant 
on the St. Lawrence. The American 
half of the enterprise would be han- 
dled by a public power agency. Ina 
different area, Niagara, a group of 
tax-paying utilities has recently ex- 
pressed its readiness to proceed with 
a project to harness power. The two 
projects have in common the objec- 
tive of development of additional 
power. They differ in that one would 
drain tax moneys while the other 
would help to replenish the reservoir. 
Wherever possible the latter method 
obviously is to be preferred. That is 
the position of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 2-to-1. A dissenter, Gov- 
ernor Dewey, seems to us to be out of 
character in appealing for permission 
to let a State agency do the job. 


The Smoker Is King 


Laccarp PERFORMERS 
among the bellwethers of the stock 
market during the postwar years have 
been the stocks of tobacco companies. 
Since the end of price controls, these 
seasoned equities have corrected their 
earlier backwardness by belatedly 
joining the uptrend of the market 
and holding relatively firmly to their 
gains. The reasons for their action as 
a group are not hard to find. More- 
over, they serve as a good example of 
our American economic system. 

During the postwar years, cigarette 
sales continued to expand and reached 
a new high in 1952. Chief benefici- 
aries of rising revenues were Federal 
and municipal treasuries, the tobacco 
planters and tobacco workers, through 
increased taxes, commodity prices 
and wages. “Unfortunately,” to quote 








O. Parker McComas, president of 
Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., at a recent 
stockholder meeting, “the persons 
who have benefited least from this in- 
crease in volume have been the share- 
holders of the cigarette companies.” 
Today, as a result of a moderate price 
increase, their position seems better, 
and no one in fairness can object to 
the re-establishment of a closer rela- 
tionship of profits to sales. For few 
industries can point to a wiser price 
policy than the tobacco industry. 
Historically it has relied on better 
merchandising, improved product and 
competitively low profit margins and 
prices to increase sales and stock- 
holder profits. In ‘short it has made 
the customer king. 


Red Riddle 


Guesstnc Games of in- 
ternational proportions now engage 
the attention of much of the world in 
trying to find out what is going on in 
the Kremlin and what the oligarchical 
struggle for power portends to the 
rest of the world. The guessing con- 
tests would be interesting in them- 
selves, for the Beria affair finds even 
our best informed insiders disagree- 
ing in their conclusions ; but to inves- 
tors it holds special interest, for policy 
in the Iron Curtain nations, unfor- 
tunately, is important in determining 
an investment program. 

By keeping out of the interesting 
speculation as to whether this nation 
is hated more by Malenkov than by 
Molotov or vice versa, one conclu- 
sion seems to shape itself in reason- 
able clarity: Nothing has appeared in 
the global picture as yet to change 
fundamentally our defense need. 
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Still Are Active 





Oil Well Equipments 


Although rate of new drilling is leveling off, another 
high mark will be set this year. With expanded number 


of wells, maintenance demands are increasing steadily 


eer it can be produced, crude 
oil must be found and raised to 
the surface, a process ever-increasing 
in complexity and cost. Much of the 
oil produced today is from shallow 
wells brought in when drilling costs 
were lower. But new wells must 
constantly be brought in to replace 
abandoned sites and to maintain the 
producer’s competitive position in a 
progressive and dynamic industry. 

Each year, more money is spent to 
drill new wells. Expenses per foot 
not only increase but the wells go 
deeper. Last year’s average depth 
was 32 per cent greater than in 1939- 
41. Yet, each year sees a greater num- 
ber of wells drilled. The rate of in- 
crease is slackening—nearly 11 per 
cent in 1950, it dropped to three per 
cent in 1951 and 1952, and is esti- 
mated at two per cent for this year. 
But the industry has six years of 
successive records behind it, and if 
the anticipated two per cent gain is 
realized new drillings in 1953 will 
total some 46,700 wells vs. 29,867 in 
i941. 

This type of activity means work 
for the oil well equipment makers. 
Another statistic important to the 
oil well equipment industry is the 
number of producing or active wells, 
since they all have to be serviced. By 
the end of the year, producing wells 
should top a half-million compared 
with slightly under 400,000 a dozen 
years ago. 

Specialty equipment of the most 
intricate character for the charting of 
subsurface structures and checking 
formations is also required, plus scores 
of basic items which change little 
through the years. The industry 
leaders listed in the accompanying 
tabulation all make and market a 
diversified list although some, like 
Lane-Wells, specialize in service 
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Oil Wells Drilled 





Year Oil Gas *Dry Total 
1937.. 22,386 2,540 6,420 31,346 
1938.. 18,598 1,085 6,043 26,626 
1939.. 17,625 2,031 6,355 26,011 
1940.. 19,125 2,300 6,637 28,082 
1941.. 19,552 3,014 7,121 29,687 
1942.. 10,492 2,089 7.560 20,141 
1943.. 9,717 1,897 7,863 19,477 
1944.. 13,028 3,067 9,166 25,261 
1945.. 14,297 2,899 9,683 26,879 
1946.. 15,851 3,090 10,287 29,228 
1947.. 17,999 3,395 11,818 33,122 
1948.. 22,585 2,897 14,296 39,778 
1949.. 22,042 2,887 14,109 39,038 
1950.. 24,430 2,843 16,006 43,279 
1951.. 23,437 3,027 18081 44,545 
1952.. 23,466 3,255 19,119 45840 
71952. 10,445 1,310 6,659 19414 
71953. 10,055 1,550 + 7,887 19,492 

* Since 1942, includes service wells. + First five 
months. 





equipment and methods rather than 
in the heavier capital goods ma- 
chinery. National Supply is not only 
a manufacturer of broad lines but also 
a merchant with a chain of retail sup- 
ply stores. Dresser Industries like- 
wise turns out nearly all types of 
equipment. 

Inasmuch as the number of pro- 
ducing wells is constantly increasing, 
the equipment suppliers are assured of 
a growing market, although competi- 
tion is of course an important factor, 


and earnings even in ordinary times 
may be affected by strikes, labor ex- 
pense and by high costs incident to 
opening of new plants or the launch- 
ing of new types of equipment. Na- 
tional Supply, the industry leader, ex- 
perienced a sales downturn last year 
because of the steel strike which cut 
heavily into total potential volume. 
Net income, however, would have de- 
clined anyway since profit margins 
were squeezed by wage increases while 
increased costs of materials and serv- 
ices were only partially covered by 
higher prices of certain products sold. 

The recent experience of Dresser 
may also be cited since this company 
has been the fastest growing unit in 
the business with sales increasing 
ten-fold ‘since 1941. Rapidly diversi- 
fying through the acquisition of a 
number of machinery and equipment 
companies, Dresser is now concen- 
trating most of its efforts on oil and 
gas field supplies, although it still 
contributes to industry at large (in- 
cluding radio and television transmis- 
sion towers). Dresser was able to 
lift sales last year although profits 
failed to keep pace owing to strikes 
at two subsidiary units and new-plant 
starting costs. Most recently reported 
results showed a sharp decline be- 
cause of certain production difficulties 
and much higher total costs while net 
sales were down slightly as compared 
with a year earlier. 

Halliburton has had an above- 
average record of earnings stability, 
thanks to the service nature of the 
company’s activities. Most of the 
other members of the group, however, 
experience comparatively wide cycli- 
cal swings in earnings results. Their 
shares cannot be regarded as being of 
investment grade, although suitable 
for inclusion in a_ well-diversified 
businessman’s portfolio. 


Leading Suppliers of Oil Well Equipment 


-- Revenues-—. -——— Earned Per Share ——_, 





(Millions) -—Annual—,  -—3 Months -— *Divi- Recent 

Company 1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 dends Price Yield 
Byron Jackson ........ $24.3 $30.7 $3.81 $2.62 $0.69 $0.52 $1.50 20 7.5% 
Dresser Industries .... 2106.1 a127.4 a3.77 a4.28 b2.18 b1.12 1.60 19 84 
Halliburton Oil Well 

Cementing ......... 92.6 101.6 5.56 5.61 1.50 1.61300 54 5.6 
Lane-Wells .......... 21.0 21.2 3.16 3.34 089 084 160 23 7.0 
National Supply ...... 222.5 213.0 7.13 620 1.51 169 2.00 28 7.1 
Parkersburg Rig & Reel 16.0 168 329 2.66 1.03 048 140 15 93 
Reed Roller Bit....... 26.6 306 287 291 0.74 056 125 18 7.0 

* Current indicated annual rate. a—Years ended October 31. b—Six months. c—100% stock 


dividend payable August 14. 
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Style Trend Favors 
Hard-Floor Companies 


Makers are benefiting from growing per-family use of 


both new and conventional products, with more smooth- 


surface coverings going into more places in the home 


he hard-surface floor-covering in- 
dustry is in a growth trend partly 
of its own making and partly due to 
the trend toward informal living in 
the home. The modern home has no 
heavily-carpeted parlor, but space is 
usually provided for a playroom cov- 
ered with asphalt tile or linoleum. 
Porches, basement rooms and break- 
fast rooms, in addition to kitchens, 
also require hard floor 
which can be easily cleaned. 
Another favorable factor is the 
growth of the number of families. 
The increase in family units has far 
outpaced population growth (by a 
ratio of approximately 3.5 to 2 since 
1935) and this has broadened the base 
for sales. 


coverings 


Increased Usage 


Usage of hard surface floor cover- 
ings has more than kept pace with 
the growth in number of families 
largely because of modern living 
trends, although new styles and new 
products permitting wide flexibility of 
choice have also played a big part in 
recent industry growth. From four 
square yards per family in 1935, use 





Congoleum-Nairn 


Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 
Year (Millions) Share dend Price Range 
1938.. $16.8 $1.02 $0.75 2954—15 
1939... 19.0 1.70 1.50 303%%—19 
1940... 18.3 1.30 1.25 2434—14 
1941.. 258 1.62 1.50 1834—13% 
1942.. 25.7 1.30 1.25 185—12% 
1943.. 248 1.24 100 25 —I17% 
1944.. 33.5 148 1.25 291%—21% 
1945.. 32.3 1.30 1.25 391%4—26% 
1946.. 246 189 1.25 4054—24% 
1947.. 458 455 200 33%—23% 
1948.. 60.4 5.78 2.25  3634—28 
1949... 43.1 3.04 2.00 30%—2434 
1950.. 488 3.29 2.00  30%—203% 
1951.. 484 1.81 150 28 —22% 
1952.. 33.6 213 150 25 —21% 
Three months ended March 31: 
1952.. $14.7 $0.61 ee ae 
1953.. 13.9 0.60 a$0.75 a241%4—22% 
a—To July 15. 
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of felt base increased to six square 
yards in 1952; unit production in the 
meanwhile nearly doubled. In 1935 
the industry produced and sold 25 
million yards of linoleum. Estimated 
output last year was about 72 million 
yards, representing 134 yards per 
family compared with % yard in 1935. 

The newer hard floor products have 
been growing much faster in com- 
parison although they are still be- 
hind linoleum and felt base. Asphalt 
tile output increased from approxi- 
mately five million square yards in 
1939 to almost 70 million last year, 
and rubber tile from around one mil- 
lion to nearly 11 million. Vinyl plas- 
tic tile and its various combinations 
is much newer, climbing from only a 
few hundred square yards in 1948 to 
an estimated 30 million last year. 

Although the price level for hard- 
surfaced floor coverings has turned 
upward in recent months, with an ag- 
gregate increase of about nine per 
cent since last December, the indus- 
try has set no new records for dollar 
sales since 1948 when prices reached 
a postwar high. (Prices were re- 
duced 9.5 per cent the following 
year.) Production of hard floor cover- 
ings is more highly mechanized than 
the manufacture of carpets and rugs, 
and although the average hourly rates 
paid labor have increased 150 per cent 
while commodity costs are up 130 per 
cent since 1939, the 1952 price of 
hard floor coverings was up only 
about 50 per cent from 1939. One 
member of the group, asphalt tile, is 
selling at practically the same price 
as 15 years ago. 

Felt base, which comprises approx- 
imately half of the total industry vol- 
ume, is composed of a felted fiber 
foundation impregnated with asphal- 
tic material and having a wearing 
surface of oil paint and/or baked en- 
amel. Linoleum comprises a binder 
of oxidized linseed oil and resinous 








mixed with wood flour 


material 
and/or ground cork, and pigment. 
Company lines have been greatly ex- 
tended in recent years by the intro- 
duction of asphalt and. asbestos tiles, 
rubber tile, and the vinyls which have 


high resistance to acids, alkalis, 
household grease and vegetable fats. 
Brilliant colorings and many new 
color combinations are employed. 
“Resilient” floorings, as a comnse- 
quence, are finding their way into 
bedrooms and even living rooms of 
the house. 


Untouched Market 


A market virtually untouched until 
after World War II is enamel-sur- 
face wall coverings. “One _ brand 
alone,” points out Congoleum- Nairn, 
“is now being used in about six mil- 
lion American homes.” Most of this 
wall covering is distributed by floor 
covering merchants, a method which 
simplifies consumer planning of in- 
terior color schemes. 

The leading manufacturer of lin- 
oleum and felt base floor coverings, 
Congoleum-Nairn branched out into 
vinyl tile in 1951 by acquiring Dela- 
ware Floor Products and it expanded 
again last spring through purchase 
of Sloane-Blabon, a division of carpet- 
maker Alexander Smith & Sons. 
Sloane-Blabon’s sales totaled $15 mil- 
lion in 1952. Congoleum’s manufac- 
turing and sales operations are now 
carried on through two competing 
divisions—Gold Seal and Sloane-Del- 
aware Floor Products. 

Armstrong Cork Company manu- 
factures a very wide range of build- 

Please turn to page 24 





Armstrong Cork 


Earned 
Sales Per Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dend Price Range 
1938.. $37.3 $0.77 $0.75  5954—24%4 
1939.. 50.7 3.03 200 58 —31% 
1940.. 57.4 2.79 2.00  4334—22% 
1941... 786 286 2.25 34%—20% 
1942... 82.7 1.95 1.35  3334—21 
1943.. 1116 2.45 1.35 403%—30 
1944.. 123.6 2.76 1.50  4654—35% 
1945.. 1088 2.02 1.50 5934—42% 
1946.. 104.7 269 180 65 —42% 
1947.. 1440 641 260 55 —38% 
1948.. 173.1 7.54 3.00  5634—41% 
1949.. 163.3 657 3.00 51%4—38% 
1950... 186.8 8.13. 3.75 .53 —~3994 
1951.. 201.1 5.35 3.10 5934—46% 
1952.. 2024 5.47 3.10 57 —46% 
Three months end March 31: 

1952.. $48.9 $1.23 PO Me ees 
1953.. 56.5 1.64 a$1.30 a551%4—483%4 


“To July 15. 
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Present production rates are high enough to leave room for 


appreciable decline without carrying business activity or 


profits below a “normal” level. Stock prices are moderate 


Extension of excess profits taxes for an addi- 
tional six months seems to have had practically no 
effect whatever on stock prices despite the fact that, 
until recent weeks, such action appeared unlikely. 
The reluctance with which this step was advocated 
by the Administration, and approved by Congress, 
gives solid assurance that this extension will be 
the last, and six months is not a long time in stock 
market terms. Furthermore, many companies will 
not be affected by the move. It is encouraging, how- 
ever, to note the indifference with which it was 
greeted by stockholders of companies which charged 
EPT at only a 15 per cent rate during the first 
quarter. 

Another bit of bad news also absorbed with- 
out difficulty was the decline in June housing 
starts, the second consecutive month-to-month dip. 
On a seasonally adjusted basis, residential starts 
in June were the lowest since last August. Builders 
ascribe the drop to a shortage of mortgage money; 
lenders dispute this, pointing to the record volume 
of funds made available thus far in 1953. If the 
former group is correct, the increased availability 
of capital anticipated for coming months should 
reverse the downward trend in housing starts. 


However, home buyers will still be compelled 
to pay higher interest rates on their mortgages than 
those prevailing a few months ago. This means a 
substantial increase in carrying charges for pur- 
chasers on thin equities, and is hardly calculated to 
increase the demand for housing. Data for July 
will provide a more reliable clue to the significance 
of the May-June drop than is available now. A defi- 
nite reversal in the housing trend would be an 
adverse influence in view of the importance of such 
activity to the furniture, appliance and many other 
sectors of the economy in addition to the build- 
ing industry itself. These sectors need all the stimu- 
lation they can get if present levels of business 
activity are to be maintained. 
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In another important field, automobile pro- 
duction, manufacturers are reported to be schedul- 
ing nearly 1.9 million units for the third quarter. 
This would be an all-time high for any three- 
months period except for the third quarter of 1950 
—which was not far above this level. Combining 
the proposed third quarter figure with generally 
accepted estimates of output for the full year or 
the last half yields a total for the fourth quarter 
showing a drop much larger than can be accounted 
for by shutdowns for model changeover. 


The 1.9 million-unit projection for the current 
period is, of course, still merely a goal rather than 
an actuality, but viewed in any light it appears 
excessive in relation to the recent rate of new car 
sales at the retail level. Dealers have been able to 
reduce their stocks slightly in the past two months, 
but these are certainly ample if not already too 
high. If the production goal is reached and dealers 
are unable to move 620,000 cars a month, car in- 
ventories will become decidedly topheavy. 


In the passenger car, housing, television and 
other fields a decline in output over the coming 
year is a virtual certainty. Apprehension over such 
a development has undoubtedly been the principal 
factor contributing to stock market weakness. But 
it should not be overlooked that present production 
rates are so high as to leave room for an appre- 
ciable decline without carrying business activity 
and corporate profits below a “normal” level. 


Stock prices, on the other hand, were far from 
abnormally high even at their peak, and are priced 
even more moderately today. The chance of a 
severe recession involving substantial impairment 
of earning power and dividend payments seems 
slim indeed. Thus, investors are justified in main- 
taining a constructive attitude toward the more 
strongly situated common shares. 

Written July 16, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Added to List 

Philip Morris is being added this week to the 
“Common Stocks for Income” appearing on page 
18. Currently selling at about 51, the issue is on 
a $3 annual dividend basis and thus yields approxi- 
mately 6 per cent, a liberal return for an issue of 
this caliber. For the three months ended June 30 
(which is the first quarter of the company’s fiscal 
year), earnings of $1.23 per share were reported 
as against 98 cents for the same period a year 
earlier. A detailed analysis of this situation ap- 
peared in the June 10 issue of FinanctAL Wor Lp. 


Bumper Crop Prospects 

The big food and feed crops predicted for this 
year have already brought restrictions on 1954 
wheat plantings and for the first time in history 
may make planting and marketing controls neces- 
sary on corn. Senate-House conferees have agreed 
on a 62-million acre wheat crop for 1954 although 
the House vote was for 66 million. Marketing 
quotas already have been set up to prevent accumu- 
lation of big surpluses. 

The Agriculture Department’s latest forecast puts 
aggregate crops at the third largest total on record, 
exceeded only last year and in the peak year of 
1948. A corn crop estimated at nearly 3.34 billion 
bushels would be second only to the 1948 record 
of 3.6 billion. Last year 3.3 billion bushels were 
harvested. The prospective wheat crop has been 
raised to 1,175.7 million bushels despite drought 
effects. This is some 42 million bushels over the 
forecast of a month ago and compares with last 
year’s crop of 1,291 million. Both wheat and corn 
are well above the 10-year average. Oats are pres- 
ently estimated at 1.31 billion bushels compared 
with last year’s 1.26 billion. While the current 
drought has caused severe damage in some western 
and southwestern areas, it is not expected to have 
important effect on the country’s total farm 
output. 


Tin Prices Down 


Tin prices have gone the way of most other 
metals, slipping to 80 cents a pound compared with 
$1.21 as recently as last March and 75 cents before 
the Korean war. A further decline is considered 
probable, since September deliveries sell for less 
than the metal for immediate shipment. Mounting 
world production in the face of declining consump- 
tion accounts for the price weakness, but the metal 
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is notoriously sensitive to changes in the outlook 
for world peace. Last year’s world-wide produc- 
tion of 173,000 pounds was the highest since 1941 
and stockpile buying, which has supported the tin 
price structure for some time, is now diminishing. 
Lower tin prices will eventually benefit the makers 
of metal cans, who have already made considerable 
progress toward their goal of more cans—less tin. 


Plastics Still Growing 


Good demand for plastics is being experienced 
by the leading chemical makers, who are now pro- 
ducing these versatile materials at a rate of more 
than two billion pounds a year. Styrene is being 
turned out at better than a 400-million-pound a 
year clip and demand is projected at 800 million 
pounds yearly by 1955. Vinyl plastics makers an- 
ticipate a doubling of current output in the next 
few years, and fast-growing polyethylene is slated 
for 500 million pounds of annual capacity by 1955 
compared with 100 million pounds at present. With 
plastic auto bodies making progress in the sports 
car field and plastic packaging, and “squeeze” bot- 
tles steadily expanding their markets, further long 
term growth seems instore for the leading industry 
producers. The growth factor has been sufficiently 
inviting to induce one of the leading steel pro- 
ducers, Republic Steel, to enter the plastic pipe 
field through acquisition of an Arkansas concern. 


New Peak for Tires 


Automobile output at a fast clip paved the way 
for a 44.8 per cent gain in passenger car tire ship- 
ments for new equipment during the first five 
months. With replacement equipment weighing a 
little heavier in the scale numerically, and a slower 
rate of increase in this category, over-all shipments 
for the period showed a 28 per cent gain over the 
similar 1952 span (34.65 million vs. 27.1 million). 
Shipments of truck and bus casings, January 
through May, gained 6.9 per cent with tires for 
original equipment falling a little behind last year’s 
pace. 

This year’s over-all tire output—cars, trucks, air- 
planes, farm equipment—is expected to be around 
102 million or slightly over the previous peak of 
101 million tires produced in 1947. Even though 
the rate of passenger car output may decline from 
the nearly 3.3 million produced in the first six 
months, the domestic tire manufacturers have plenty 
of work ahead. 
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Molybdenum Controls Lifted 


The last major controls on molybdenum have 
been removed and with only export restrictions 
remaining in effect the metal is expected to gain 
wider use in civilian markets. Molybdenum has 
interesting applications as a trace element in plant 
growth, and a special-purpose lubricant (molyb- 
denum disulfide) has recently shown rapid growth. 
In the military field, the extremely high melting 
point of the metal has made it vital in the produc- 
tion of jet engines, gas turbines and rocket motors 
in addition to its more familiar use as a hardening 
agent in high-speed tool steels. More than 90 per 
cent of the world molybdenum supply is produced 
in this country and Climax Molybdenum Company 
accounts for about two-thirds of U.S. output. The 
second largest supplier, Kennecott Copper, produces 
the metal as a by-product of its copper operations 
here and abroad. 


Brewers’ Outlook 

Per capita consumption of beer dipped moder- 
ately to 16.8 gallons in 1952, according to the 
Research Company of America, which estimates 
industry sales at 84.8 million barrels. While the per 
capita use figure has been adversely affected by the 
heavy tax burden imposed on the industry and 
(temporarily) by a booming infant population, a 
number of major producers were able to score sub- 
stantial sales gains last year. Furthermore, sales 
of the more profitable packaged beer rose to nearly 
75 per cent of total industry volume in 1952 vs. 
only 56 per cent in 1941, reflecting the phenomenal 
rise in home consumption. This trend favors the 
larger brewers who can win widespread consumer 
acceptance through intensive advertising campaigns 
and who can raise the funds needed for expansion. 
Earnings of the leading brewers should be well 
sustained this year, with the possible exception of 








those concerns affected by the prolonged strike of 
Milwaukee workers. 


Personal Income Revives 

Personal income for May returned to the March 
level of $284 billion at an annual rate following 
a dip of $1 billion in April. This represented an 
increase of about $17 billion over the annual rate 
prevailing in May 1952. The gain was mostly in 
wages, although farmers’ income revived slightly. 
The high income rate is reflected not only in near- 
record savings and life insurance purchases but 
also in retail sales gains. During the first six 
months, sales of leading mail order and chain store 
companies showed an over-all increase of six per 
cent compared with a year earlier, while depart- 
ment store sales were up four per cent. 


Corporate Briefs 


Aluminum Company of America increased prices 
of pig and ingot aluminum, following recent wage 
hikes. 

Robertshaw-Fulton Controls plans to construct a 
$2.5 million plant in Long Beach, California. 

Mathieson Chemical is the first to start large 
scale commercial production of hydrazine, a chem- 
ical which may be used as an extremely high energy 
fuel. 

Worthington Corporation expects to expand and 
modernize its Plainfield, N. J. works at an esti- 
‘mated cost of over $1 million. 

Seaboard Air Line Railroad has placed orders 
for 700 freight cars to cost over $41 million. 

Caterpillar Tractor plans to build a large plant 
for making motor graders and industrial wheel 
tractors at Decatur, Ill. 

Scott Paper will construct a $12 million paper 
machine at Everett, Wash., the company’s second 
machine on the Pacific Coast. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 








Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 





mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U. S. Govt 2448, 1972-67........0.0% 93 2.98% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975... 91 3.33 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 105 3.94 Not 


Beneficial Loan 244s, 1961......... 94 3.36 100% 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3s, . 

Ee, KKewidincbeieskkeenbanknaes 90 3.65 105 
Cries Service: Sa, U9TT 0.6 ccccssess 90 3.63 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999... 84 3.44 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 87 3.61 10336 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 86 3.48 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%4s, 1969.... 101 4.41 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 3%4s, 1970.. 93 3.82 10414 
West Penn Electric 3%4s, 1974..... 98 3.64 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 
Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 123 5.69% Not 
Atchison. Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 


(par $50) non-cum.............. 52 481 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum........ 98 4.59 Not 
Gillette Company $5 cum........... 98 5.10 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 26 5.38 (1960) 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............ 84 6.00 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

*Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $1.20 39 5.1% 
Celanese Corporation ......... 2.25 0.75 25 §40 
Dow: AMeMICE «osc uwwaneeecer 70:30: O75 36 22 
El Paso Nateral Gas......+.. 1.60 70.80 33 49 
General Electric ............. 300-225 2 42 
iSeneral Pops... 2s. sea see 240 “i145 59 43 
Int'l Business Machines....... 74.00 73.00 231 1.7 
Standard Oil of California..... 300). 250 52. .52 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250 100 63 4.0 
United Air Mines: ..... 3226-55. . 150 050 25 6.0 
United Biscuit’ ..2¢2265.88- 222 20. i130 35. b7 


*Rased on 1952 cash payments. tAlso paid stock. §Based on 
$1.00 indicated 1953 annual rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


*Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $6.75 155 58% 
Borden Company ............. 200 120 3 |S 
Consolidated Edison .......... 200 110 38 §5.8 
Household Finance ........... 2.550 7240 43 5.8 
i GED: wi wcnarae sens see 300 235 S2 S38 
Louisville & Nashville......... 450 200 65 6.9 
MacAndrews & Forbes......... 3.00 250 41 7.3 
May Department Stores........ 180 135 29 6.1 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 200 150 37 54 
PC EE ivi hoc neavins ds 3.00 2.25 59 5.1 
*®Philip Morris Ltd............ 300 150 51 5.9 
TOMO i ove bas esiwsis 240 T20 “aT ‘65 
Socony-Vacuum  .........s00. 2.00 100 34 59 
Southern California Edison..... 28 13} & - S72 
a ae eee 2.00 100 34 5.9 
Temas Company .scccicsscccss 300 150 53 5.7 
Underwood Corporation ....... 400 150 4 89 
1 eS eee 6.00 4.75 108 5.6 
eer 400 23 3 7.7 
Walgreen Company ........... im ¢€h SB 72 
West Penn Electric............ 205 1.10 35 §63 





* Based on 1952 payments. ¢ Also paid stock. § Based on $2.20 
indicated 1953 annual rate. % Added this week; see page 16. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 


*Indi- 
--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1952 1953 Price Yield 


ee Pere $3.00 $2.25 39 7.7% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 2.00 50 80 
ee en ee 200 100 31 65 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.990 060 13 6.9 
Container Corporation ........ 2.75 150 40 6.9 
Flintkote Company ........... 2.50 100 28 90 
General Motors ............02- 400 200 58 6.9 
Glidden Company ............ ano ~~ 150 32 «678 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 2.50 64 9.3: 
Mathieson Chemical .......... ‘200 100 38 53 
Mid-Continent Petroleum ...... 400 3.00 58 69 
Simmons Company ........... 250 100 31 8.1 
Sperry Corporation ........... 2.00 150 41 49 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... LIS. 650.21 5§5 
US. RO «strewn betes 300 1530 38 79 


* Based on 1952 payments. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Government looks for industrial use of atomic energy to 


come suddenly and to find many concerns unprepared. Talk 


is heard of price controls revival in event of depression 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Industrial 
use of atomic radiation and energy 
may come about, not gradually, but 
with a sudden burst for which the ad- 
vertising copy writers will be unpre- 
pared. Every sort of company in al- 
most every line is experimenting with 
something or other, or is looking for 
something to experiment with. The 
Government wants just that. Com- 
panies without a Ph.D. in atomic 
physics are persuaded to hire one, 
quick. 

Government propaganda starts out: 
Of course, there’s no money in this 
now; you can’t even own a plant on 
which to take amortization. The most 
you can do is to deduct operating ex- 
penses. But at some point, atomic 
energy will be of business importance 
and you'd better prepare. For food 
producers there will be new methods 
of sterilization. For everybody who 
fabricates there will be better methods 
for insuring gages, lengths and what- 
ever else determines quality. Some of 
these are used now. 

The great lift, it’s supposed, will 
come when reactors, instead of coal, 
supply electric power. Right now, it’s 
estimated, this would triple costs. But 
after a plant has been built, it’s almost 
taken for granted, companies will see 
how to exploit such completely new 
by-products as radiant ash. This pros- 
pect is expected to bring substantial 
cuts in the cost of atomic fuel. Utility 
men take it seriously. 


Evidently, the Government fore- 
sees diminishing utility at some point 
for additional bombs. When their 
production is reduced, or stopped per- 
haps, companies should be ready to 
take over. This explains the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion that more informa- 
tion be given out, the hearings on 
creating nuclear power, and the varie- 
gated news releases issued on the 
subject. 
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In Washington as in Wall Street 
incredibility is sometimes accepted as 
evidence. So there are rumors that 
top men in the Administration are 
talking about price control and 
whether it will have to be restored. 
In Congress, in contrast, all of the 
discussion centers around the de- 
pression that will or won’t follow a 
truce. The change uptown, so it’s 
said, accompanies the resumption of 
credit inflation. 

Price control involves at least two 
difficulties: The first problem is how 
to handle price control when farm 
prices are depressed. Exempting 
farmers, on the other hand, would 
squeeze everybody else. The second 
problem lies in the fact that the Ad- 
ministration has opposed controls. So, 
if they had to be restored, writing the 
announcement would be no mean lit- 
erary job. 


With all the talk of depression, it’s | 


pointed out, the statistics point the 
other way. There were summer jobs 
for practically all the school kids who 
looked. Instalment sales keep high. 
The deficit is financed largely by 
banks. Building is supposed to drop 
but hasn’t. 


It’s feared especially that mili- 
tary costs will keep going up, so that 
the deficit will grow faster than it can 
be pruned. It’s remembered that 
much of the cost involves complicated 
weapons that take years to build. The 
greatest care in timing the manu- 
facturer of components and assem- 
blies may not offset rises in basic 
costs. 


The next calendar year, it’s ex- 
pected, will bring forth more bad feel- 
ing on how to deal with taxes. The 
Administration, naturally, won’t be 
happy to accept the cuts scheduled by 
law. It will want Congress to make 
up for the loss in revenues at least 









for the first half of the year. Con- 
gressmen, on the contrary, want to 
cut out or cut down just about every- 
thing. 


There is, of course, complete 
agreement that the excess profits tax 
end this year and that on January 1 
personal income taxes be cut 10 per 
cent. The Treasury, however, will 
still be running a deficit and will have 
to finance an increasing arrearage in 
short term paper. Congressmen want 
to get rid of practically all of the ex- 
cise taxes. Their constituents don’t 
like them. 

The answer probably will be to 
propose a complete change in the tax 
structure that will include a sales tax. 
Unfortunately, such a change can’t be 
drafted in a few minutes. In addition, 
complicated bills on taxes rarely are 
both drafted and enacted in an elec- 
tion year. It’s to be seen that the 
pressure to balance the 1955 budget 
will be enormous. 


If the RFC is liquidated, assets 
will be sold outright and with no Gov- 
ernment guarantees. It’s agreed that 
there’s not much point in guarantee- 
ing anything. How sales would be 
made depends, partly, on legislation 
to be enacted. 


In Congress, the Democrats 
seem to be turning isolationist. This 
year they'll evidently vote for the 
various foreign aid bills. But they say 
they’re sick of them. Each party, 
evidently, distrusts the way the other 
runs foreign affairs and dislikes giv- 
ing it much rope. So there may even 
be Democratic votes for the Bricker 
amendment. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Appliances . . . 

Muntz TV, Inc., is projecting it- 
self into a new field, the production 
of room air conditioners—two mod- 
els, half-ton and three-quarter ton 
units, have been announced; sales 
promotional emphasis is to be placed 
on the larger one. . . . If you'll skip 
over its jaw-breaking title, a four- 
page bulletin on the general subject 
of dehumidification may help to solve 
some of your own problems—offered 
by Abbeon Supply Company, De- 
humtdification Problems, Answers 
and Equipment for Industrial Plants 
and Home Requirements in question- 
and-answer form answers _— such 
queries as: What is relative humid- 
ity? What troubles are associated 
with too high a humidity? . . . Speak- 
ing of dehumidifiers, Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Company has 
a new plug-in automatic control for 
portable home models—simple to in- 
stall, the control helps to reduce the 
cost of operating a dehumidifier by 
regulating its operation to the periods 
when it is actually required. . . . Gen- 
eral Electric Company’s 1954 line of 


24 television receivers is said to be 
“the most competitive and most com- 
prehensive ever offered by the com- 
pany”—the company is also showing 
ten new models of its clock-radio plus 
eight new table model radios. 


Construction ... 

To make it easier to anchor wood 
or metal lath to a concrete wall, it’s 
suggested that special rubber disks be 
nailed to the form boards prior to 
pouring the cement; thus, when the 
forms are pulled away, two-inch dia- 
meter niches are left in the concrete 
to serve as anchors for future plaster 
work—this hint is given by Buffalo 
Products, Inc., distributor of rubber 
disks for the purpose... . / A new ma- 
terial for bonding concrete, wood, 
metal or glass is now on the market 
under the trade name Surco—a prod- 
uct of Surface Coatings, Inc., the ma- 
terial looks very much like concrete 
when hardened. . . . Aluminum foil 
is bonded to heavy kraft paper to 
form a new reflective insulation prod- 
uct being introduced by Ruberoid 
Company—a standard roll contains 
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250 square feet... . Wilbur & Wil- 
liams Company has a new fast-drying 
paint product called Defensite Tuj- 
Quik—it’s designed for use on all 
types of industrial and home floors 
where there is need for an extremely 
durable painted surface (incidentally, 
D-T-Q is lime-resistant, making it 
suitable for use on concrete ). 


Gadgets... 

For years a pail traditionally has 
been cylindrical in shape, and this has 
held over even to recent times When 
such items as oblong sponge mops 
have become popular; but now, 
thanks to Wheeling Corrugating 
Company, one can buy an oval-shaped 
pail for use with wide-base mops— 
what’s more, the narrow shape of the 
pail makes it easier to balance it on 
a step ladder. ... A boon to hunters 
is the Stephens Rifle Bag, a chemi- 
cally treated protective covering 
which permits storing an assembled 
rifle without the customary step of 
oiling or greasing to ward off rusting 
and corrosion—introduced by The 
Stephens Company, the chemically 
treated bag liberates a dry vapor that 
protects metal from atmospheric hu- 
midity and subsequent corrosion; re- 
usable many times, it remains effec- 
tive for many years if kept closed... .. 
Metro Mercantile Company is pro- 
moting a handy little gadget to keep 
bottles and packages from falling off 
medicine cabinet and similar shelves 
—called the Shelf-Guard, it has an 
adhesive backing for attaching it to 
glass, wood and metal shelves. 


Glass... 

Insect screening made of vinyl- 
coated Fiberglas yarn offers the ad- 
vantage of being able to withstand 
almost any type of weather condition 
imaginable; developed by Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, it is 
now available only to manufacturers 
of combination storm-screen units, 
but will be marketed to home owners 
through retail stores by the spring of 
1954—made in standard meshes and 
widths and in gray and green, the 
screening can be cut with scissors 
without raveling and will not stain. 
... Skylark Automotive Corporation 
describes a new rear-view mirror 
which clips over present automobile 
mirrors and reflects the full area 
made visible by the wide rear win- 
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dows incorporated in the latest model 
cars—it’s made of polished filter-glass 
to minimize glare. . . . On the tech- 
nical side, Univis Lens Company 
early last month announced a new 
machine called the Multimezur to en- 
able eye doctors to fit eyeglasses with 
extreme accuracy—developed especi- 
ally for fitting bifocals and three-focal 
lenses, the machine makes allowances 
for a patient’s height and individual 
head and body movements. 


Materials Handling . . . 

Some two dozen action photo- 
graphs illustrate an eight-page book- 
let on cost-cutting methods in the 
handling of barrels and cylindrical- 
shaped containers by power industrial 
trucks—available free on request to 
Elwell-Parker Electric Company, The 
Logistics of Barrels also makes sug- 
gestions on the planning of the flow 
of goods, and how to use storage 
space effectively... . / An innovation 
in materials handling is the Multiton 
heavy-duty dolly, an alloy-steel skid 
with a track resembling that used on 
a tractor of military tank—designed 
especially to move heavy machinery, 
the unit is a product of Stokvis Edert 
& Co., Inc. . . . Latest issue of Indus- 
try Ideas, a four-page materials han- 
dling idea brochure issued by Wheeler 
Associates, Inc., contains a ‘‘Mate- 
rials Handling Check List” to aid in 
evaluation of your own company’s 
handling facilities—fact-finding ques- 
tions are built around the general 
subjects of labor, materials, equip- 
ment, costs and miscellaneous. 


Motion Pictures .. . 

If your problem is the procure- 
ment of motion pictures or film-strips 
relating to the American railroad in- 
dustry, you should obtain a copy of 
the latest edition of the Railroad Film 
Directory, compiled by the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads—a handy 
60-page booklet, it describes some 250 
films available from both commercial 
distributors and industry. concerns; 
indicates whether they are on a loan, 
rental or purchase basis; and gives 
their sources. .. . In a somewhat un- 
orthodox alliance, an industrial asso- 
ciation has joined with two competi- 
tive trade magazines to sponsor a mo- 
tion picture promoting the restaurant 
industry with which they are all asso- 
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ciated—the title of the new film is 
America Eats Out; its sponsors, the 
National Restaurant Association, 
Restaurant Management and Ameri- 
can Restaurant... . In line with the 
increasing emphasis being placed by 
public-spirited groups on the preven- 
tion of automobile accidents by the 
teaching of good auto driving habits, 
Kaiser-Frazer Corporation is spon- 
soring a motion picture on the subject 
—entitled Word of Honor, the 16- 
mm. film is available on free loan from 
Modern Talking Picture Service. 


Textiles ... 

Consumers will be able to choose 
from a wider variety of fabric tex- 
tures in the near future with the de- 
velopment by E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours of a process which permits 
the miller to alter the physical char- 
acteristics of yarn so as to give dis- 
tinctive individuality to the finished 
fabric—described as a “textured 
yarn” process, it will be made avail- 
able to the trade under a licensing 
arrangement once wrinkles in the 
process have been ironed out... . 
Esquire Socks, through an arrange- 
ment with Knothe Bros. ‘Co., now en- 
joys exclusive rights to the name 
Expando for its sizeless nylon socks 
for men—this is being capitalized 
upon by the launching of a national 
advertising campaign promoting the 
stretch-to-any-size socks. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and. enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue. 


Distillers 





Concluded from page 5 


largest newspaper advertiser in 1952; 
Schenley and National Distillers 
ranked ninth and tenth, respectively. ) 
Distillers is a Canadian holding com- 
pany but over 90 per cent of its sales 
are in the United States. Thus far, 
the company has acquired only minor 
interests outside the distilling field, 
but it has been reported looking into 
possible acquisitions in the pharma- 
ceutical industry. 

The second ranking industry unit, 
Schenley Distillers, is the largest fac- 





tor in straight whiskies, though the 
company also has a number of well- 
known blends. Schenley has achieved 
a good measure of diversification 
through its drug division and through 
Blatz beer (tenth largest brewer in 
the country) and Roma wines (the 
nation’s largest-selling brand). While 
it is too early to appraise the long-term 
results of the company’s diversifica- 
tion program, the drug division has 
been adversely affected by conditions 
in the antibiotics field; furthermore, 
the 1952 annual report indicated that 
despite near-record consumption, the 
California wine industry experienced 
overproduction ; with low-cost grapes 
depressing the prices of bulk wines, 
Schenley revalued its wine inventories 
at the close of the fiscal year. 


Other Leaders 

National Distillers, third largest in- 
dustry unit and runner-up to Schen- 
ley in straight whiskies, was a divi- 
dend casualty last October when it 
halved its rate to 25 cents quarterly. 
(Hiram Walker omitted an extra 
payment in 1952 and Park & Tilford 
cut its rate this year.) National has 
been diversifying into chemical lines 
—from which about one-third of 
earning power may eventually be de- 
rived—but along with fifth-ranking 
Publicker Industries, National was 
hard hit by lower prices and demand 
for industrial alcohol and chemicals. 
Cuts in the wholesale price of two of 
National’s quality bonded bourbons 
(Old Grand-Dad and Old Taylor) 
last January and later in Old Over- 
holt (a bonded rye) are symptomatic 
of company problems in the whiskey 
market. 

Distillers Corporation - Seagrams 
and Hiram Walker (which markets 
80 to 85 per cent of its output in the 
U. S.) are expected to show higher 
earnings in their 1953 fiscal years and 
currently appear more attractive on a 
statistical basis than National or 
Schenley. The latter two issues, 
however, seem well-deflated market- 
wise. The four companies do an esti- 
mated 75 per cent of the total domes- 
tic whiskey business while the five 
best-selling brands account for over 
40 per cent of the total. In view of 
their less favorable competitive posi- 
tion, stocks of industry members out- 
side of the “Big Four” are lacking in 
long-range appeal. 
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Broader markets forecast for paper makers as result of resin 


offered by American Cyanamid as integral part of pulp process 





TILL PROBLEMS— More than 

20 leading paper manufacturers 
and paper product makers were repre- 
sented at a recent exhibit sponsored by 
the American Cynamid Company to in- 
troduce its new 

Melostrength 

resin which, 

used as an in- 

tegral part of 

the pulp pro- 

cess, makes 

paper strong. 

It has been 

tested on over 

2 million tons 

of paper in 

making such 

diverse prod- 

ucts as paper 

bathing suits; 

rain capes and 

paper pillow cases; blanket covers 
and paper kitchen aprons; duck 
decoys, flower pots and paper auto 
seat covers; packing trays and what 
not. Combat maps so treated have 
been nailed to the floor of an army 
mess hall and exposed to the trampling 
boots of a regiment of men—and have 
survived. The paper skirt and paper 
hat which the pretty miss is wearing 
in the accompanying photograph are 
Melostrength resin-treated, and both 
skirt and hat can be scrubbed and 
scoured without damage. ‘“Melo- 
strength bathing suits,” explained 
C. S. MAxwe i, of Cyanamid’s 
chemical laboratory staff, “have a feel 
and strength akin to ordinary fab- 
rics. But before they can be offered 
to consumers, scientists still have 
technical problems involving paper 
weight and texture.” But the model 
saw no problem in wearing her paper 
hat and skirt; they are rain-resistant. 


Sales Pitch—‘Economy has al- 
ways been an outstanding advantage 
of paper,’ said Joun M. WaAtsH, 
manager of Cyanamid’s paper chemi- 
cals department. “Now improvement 
in strength, durability and other 
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qualities through the use of the resin 
—derived from melamine, a chemi- 
cal compound made out of coal, lime, 
air and water—makes this inexpen- 
sive material, paper, available for 
many uses.” To expand the potential 
uses of the compound, Mr. Walsh 
said Cyanamid is cooperating with 
the paper industry in solving techni- 
cal and other problems. Using it at 
present are, among others, the Inter- 
national Paper Company, Marathon 
Corporation, Rhinelander Paper 
Company, St. Regis Paper Company, 
Sterling Pulp & Paper Company and, 
for certain types of films, the East- 
man Kodak Company. Applications 
in agriculture, processing and in 
packaging and distribution are also 
extensive. “Now,” added Cyanamid’s 
paper chemical man, “we are moving 
to identify Melostrength resin-treated 
products by use of a trade name.” The 
new trade name along with the brand 
name of the manufacturer will serve 
as a double guarantee of quality. 


Branching Out—During the past 
two years, the General Gas Corpora- 
tion has converted itself from a fam- 
ily-owned local company into an en- 
terprise in which the general invest- 
ment public may participate, and 
from a concern interested in selling 
only liquefied petroleum or LP-Gas 
into one that manufacturers LP-Gas 
appliances, Gamma Ray machines to 
spot weaknesses in metal products, 
and certain defense items, principally 
artillery shells. LP-Gas sales in a 
concentrated area of Louisiana and 
half of Mississippi more than doubled 
from 20.7 million gallons in 1949 to 
46.6 million gallons last year. Dollar 
sales, including all subsidiary opera- 
tions, totaled $21.3 million against 
$16.2 million the year before. In 1953, 
the sales trend has continued upward 
with a substantial amount of defense 
business included. Just recently the 
company received, via its subsidiary, 
the Delta Tank Manufacturing Com- 
pany, its sixth Army order, amount- 


ing to $5.1 million; previous orders 
had aggregated $17 million. 


Industry Trend—Expansion of 
the company is based on need of sup- 
plying the wants of growing industry 
in the South. These include, in the 
words of Raw ston D. PHILLIPs, 
president and largest single stock- 
holder, “LLP Gas for domestic, com- 
mercial and industrial use, LP Gas 
appliances for home comfort and 
convenience, Gamma Ray machines 
for increased efficiency in the produc- 
tion of quality materials, and storage 
tanks for the LP gas industry, not 
only in the South but throughout the 
United States and South America.” 


Atom Note—The Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago has de- 
signed three atomic energy plants for 
the production of power. Two of 
these designs, according to Chairman 
Hotiis GALE, “appear to have con- 
siderable promise.” “Our fundamental 
conclusion is that these designs are 
close enough to economic feasibility 
to warrant going ahead with the 
construction of a full scale plant.” 
Government assistance would be 
needed; a nuclear reactor plant with 
a capacity of around 225,000 to 250,- 
000 kilowatts would cost probably 
$100 million. But the successful de- 
signing of a plant that would come 
within the range of practical consid- 
eration is a gain in itself at this early 
stage of atomic power development. 


Otis Anniversary — Engineers 
and research specialists of the Otis 
Elevator Company are celebrating 
the centennial of that company by 
developing new features for use in 
tomorrow’s elevators. This point was 
brought out in a talk by LeRoy A. 
PETERSEN, company president, mark- 
ing the New York start of a tour 
under. the sponsorship of Otis zone 
managements covering key cities of 
the United States. A feature of the 
centennial tour is a miniature demon- 
strator model of a 10-story building. 
It incorporates new electronic con- 
trols and equipment for entirely auto- 
matic traffic analysis and elevator 
operation in hotels, business and in- 
stitutional buildings. Present at the 
demonstration were leading real 
estate and building men of the metro- 
politan area. They seemed impressed. 
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“Recap” Plans Run 


Into Difficulties 


MOP and Katy railroad managements hit ob- 


stacles in attempts to satisfy all classes of se- 


curity holders. Meanwhile, roads are prospering 


he Missouri Pacific Railroad is 

now in its twenty-first year of 
bankruptcy. While not quite a cor- 
porate record, the trail has been long 
and difficult with the end not yet in 
sight. During this period the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has pro- 
duced and certified three plans of re- 
organization. The third one has been 
returned for further study and no de- 
cision will be reached until early in 


1954. 
1949 Plan 


The last plan, presented in 1949, 
was obviously too severe, and the 
ICC admitted that three important 
items had been neglected in arriving 
at the decision: First, the Govern- 
ment will probably continue to spend 
around $40 billion annually for de- 
fense for the duration of the cold war 
and perhaps even permanently; sec- 
ond, under the defense program the 
area served by the system will con- 
tinue to grow; and finally, the fore- 
cast of normal year earnings ap- 
proved in 1949 reflected the belief 
that 1946-48 business activity was 
unusually high. This, however, has 
not proved to be the case. 

Taking hope from this announce- 
ment, the Missouri Pacific manage- 
ment last March requested that it be 
allowed to reorganize under the Ma- 
haffie Act, which would permit the 
MOP to come out of bankruptcy 
alone, with the International-Great 
Northern and the New Orleans, 
Texas & Mexico, two wholly-owned 
subsidiaries, to come later. 

First, however, the application had 
to be approved by the Federal Court 
in St. Louis, and it was here that 
the hope for a quick reorganization 
began and ended. After reviewing the 
briefs in the case the Court de- 
cided that “serious misrepresentations 
and omissions were present in the 
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solicitation material” and that there 
was no adequate assurance that the 
majority of bondholders favored the 
plan. This decision apparently 
leaves no room for review. although 
the MOP can still obtain a special 
writ to by-pass the Federal Court. 
An interested party in the picture 
is the Alleghany Corporation. Holder 
of 48 per cent of the common stock 
(which, by the way, would have been 
wiped out by the 1949 plan) and a 
smaller amount of junior bonds, Alle- 
ghany has presented its own plan. 
In addition to providing for bond- 
holders, it would also give one share 
of new common stock for each old 
share held. Other items increased 
the capitalization from ‘$658 million 
to $844 million and set up two series 
of preferred stock, as against one in 


the ICC plan. 
Another Proposal 


This plan was followed by a pro- 
posal of a group of directors of the 
MOP calling for separate reorgani- 
zations of the parent and Interna- 
tional Great Northern, and dismissal 
from bankruptcy of the New Orleans 
road. This group was not a party 
to the ill-starred Mahaffie Act plan. 
A third plan, filed just last month, 
represented the efforts of a protective 
committee for holders of the 5% per 
cent bonds. It called for a consoli- 
dated reorganization and a capitaliza- 
tion figure halfway between the ICC 
and Alleghany. 

While all plans will be considered, 
it is doubtful if any will emerge as 
the ultimate reorganization medium. 
Each tends perhaps too much to re- 
flect the hopes and wishes of the 
sponsoring groups. One thing seems 
in prospect, however, and that is that 
a more liberal treatment of the vari- 
ous outstanding securities. 

All of the Missouri Pacific securi- 








REAL ESTATE 





CALIFORNIA 





SANTA BARBARA 
HOPE RANCH ESTATE: Exclusive and quiet, 


on 2% acres, a one-story home. 4 master bed- 
rooms, 4 baths, complete comfort. One of the 
lovely homes for which Santa Barbara is famous. 
On high ground, it offers uninterrupted view of 
Pacific; panoramic shore-line; mountains. Near 
bridle paths, golf course. A charming home at 
a remarkable price: $65,000. 


Frances Miner—George K. Freeman 


1035 Santa Barbara Street 
Santa Barbara, California 


Estates—Ranches—Groves 





MASSACHUSETTS 








Beautiful 207-year-old home, overlooking the river 
and picturesque Merrimac Valley. Unique antique 
features throughout. A museum-piece of architec- 
ture, 3% baths, oil heat, electric kitchen, beau- 


tifully landscaped. Sam’] McIntire hand-carved 
paneling. Only $25,000. Shown by appointment. 


B. W. HOPKINSON 
Telephone 2281 Merrimac, Mass. 








OHIO 
FOR SALE: 
48 FT. CHRIS CRAFT 
Excellent condition. 1941 model. In use now 


with full-time skipper. Sleeps nine, two toilets, 
shower, etc. Two new motors 1951. Fully 
equipped. Brand new ship-to-shore radio; new 
12-volt refrigeration unit, all new safety devices 
and other new equipment. Can be inspected at 
Sandusky, Ohio. Only $19,000. Write or phone: 


WILKNIT HOSIERY CO., INC. 
Greenfield, Ohio 





VERMONT 





“HOME SWEET HOME” 


in picturesque Vermont, the Green Mountain 
State, where the green-crested mountains climb 
to the skies, is available to some lucky person 
who acts promptly in acquiring this all year round 
eight-room farm home in Jonesville, located on 
an 18-acre woodland, hillside estate, 16 miles 
from Burlington; with spacious lawns, gardens, 
nearby trout brook, barn and kennel runs; elec. 
Stove and water heater, modern bath, etc. 


Price $10,000—Terms Arranged 


BARBARA HANSEN 
RICHMOND, VT., R.F.D. # 1 








ties are of course speculative. The 

best position appears to be occupied 

by the various series of first and re- 

funding 5s, since even under the third 

plan they were scheduled to receive 

$1,267 in new securities as against 
Please turn to page 26 


Floor Coverings 





Concluded from page 14 


ing, glass container, and industrial 
products, with floor products com- 
prising one of four principal divisions. 
Peak demand from residential and 
commercial fields lifted sales to a new 
record last year, and another high 
mark probably will be set in 1953. 
Results in the main depend on the 
general level of business, but both 
Armstrong and Congoleum - Nairn 
show smaller sales and earnings 
swings than do the carpet makers, 
which only in recent months have 
been emerging from a long period of 
unsatisfactory profits. 

While Armstrong has been paying 
dividends for the past 19 years, and 
Congoleum’s dividend record goes back 
to 1931, both issues do entail a de- 
gree of speculative risk, reflecting the 
cyclical nature of the building indus- 
try. The shares do, however, qualify 
for inclusion in a businessman’s port- 
folio. 


Dividend Changes 


Delta-C. & S. Air Lines: 30-cent initial 
payment September 7 to stock of record 
August 21. 


Foote Bros. Gear & Machine: 32% 
cents payable August 1 to stock of rec- 
ord July 22. Paid 25 cents May 1. 


Russell-Miller Milling Co.: 30 cents 
payable August 1 to stock of record July 
20. Paid 25 cents May 1. 


Jervis Corp.: 15 cents plus 40-cent ex- 
tra payable August 15 to stock of record 
July 16. Paid 15 cents May 15. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific R.R.: 
$1.25 payable September 30 to stock of 
record September 14. Paid $1 June 30. 


Colorado & Southern Railway: De- 
clared a total dividend of $4 on the 4 
per cent 2nd preferred stock; payable $2 
September 16 and $2 December 30 to 
stock of record September 4 and Decem- 
ber 18 respectively. Previous payment 
$4 December 31, 1931. 


Philadelphia Electric Co.: Quarterly 
40 cents payable September 30 to stock 
of record September 2. Paid 37% cents 
quarterly June 30. 


American Smelting: 50 cents payable 
August 31 to stock of record August 7. 
Paid 75 cents in each of the two previous 
quarters this year. 


Douglas Aircraft: Declared extra of 
$1.50, plus regular $1 quarterly, both 
payable August 19 to stock of record 
August 19. 


Sherwin-Williams: 8714 cents and 50- 
cent extra payable August 15 to stock 
of record July 31. Paid 75 cents May 15. 
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Proposed mark-up of Big Board commissions meets mixed 


reception—Many see small trader discriminated against 


veryone in the stock brokerage 
business would like better pay 
for his services, but there is a dif- 
ference of opinion on how to accom- 
plish it. Keith Funston, President of 
the New York Stock Exchange, 
thinks the way to go about it is to 
change the schedule of minimum com- 
mission rates. He will submit to the 
Board of Governors this week a pro- 
posed revision of rates calculated to 
produce 15 per cent more commis- 
sion revenue. The present schedule 
was adopted in 1947 and since then, 
according to Mr. Funston’s calcula- 
tions, the cost of doing a brokerage 
business has run up 30 percent. 
Regardless of how much they 
would appreciate better pay, many 
brokers and customers’ men are fear- 
ful lest an increase in the cost of 
trading drive some business out of 
the market. They question whether 
the present scale of commission rates 
is the fundamental cause of inade- 
quate brokerage house income. But 
there are just as many brokers, prob- 
ably more, who doubt where increas- 
ing the cost of trading would dis- 
courage trading. These men hold 
that if there is a strong enough in- 
centive for trading it will be done re- 
gardless of commission rates. They 
point out that the markets of the roar- 
ing 1920s were never restrained by 
the exorbitant rates charged for call 
money to finance margin trading. 


These two schools of thought are 
in agreement on one phase of the 
Funston proposal. They think that 
the new schedule discriminates 
against the small trader, and that is 
not good in view of the avowed in- 
tention of the Exchange to encourage 
broader distribution of stock owner- 
ship. What they have in mind is the 
provision for cut-rate brokerage in 
orders exceeding 1,000 shares; also 
the proposed 50 per cent reduction in 
commissions on stock bought and sold 
within 15 days. A lot of brokers 


frown on the idea of encouraging the 
untutored to become in-and-out trad- 
ers. 


United States Steel Corporation 
might reverse its policy on funded 
debt and enter the market before the 
end of the year with a debenture issue 
of $200 million, according to a Street 
rumor of the type that cannot be con- 
firmed, yet keeps cropping out again 
after it has had time to cool off. A 
quarter century ago Steel had a debt 
of nearly half a billion dollars, most 
of it the product of the big merger 
of half a century ago. In 1929 and 
1930 the bulk of it was redeemed. The 
management felt so strongly on the 
subject of getting rid of debt charges 
that might some day become a burden 
that it paid a premium of 15 per cent 
to retire a huge bond issue that could 
not be redeemed before maturity in 
1951. 

Now the company has a debt of 
only $64 million, the bulk of it in 
bonds of railroad subsidiaries. Big 
Steel has spent $1.8 billion on addi- 
tions and replacements in the period 
1946-52. All but $491 million of 
that was financed internally—out of 
depreciation reserves and retained 
profits. As this year started it had 
$506 million authorized and unspent 
on its expansion program. That set of 
figures furnishes the background for 
the current financing rumor. 


For a long time it had been as- 
sumed that the Treasury’s new 3% 
per cent bonds, nicknamed “hum- 
phreys” because they represented the 
new Secretary’s first move in the debt 
adjustment program, would have dif- 
ficulty- moving back through par. The 
reasoning was that many of the orig- 
inal subscribers who had gone in for 
the bonds simply for a “free ride” 
were still locked in and would want 
to get out as soon as they could do 
so without loss. But the bonds did 
sell above par on July 13 and without 
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much effort. The selling simply wasn’t 
there in volume. Dealers saw evi- 
dence that many of the “riders” had 
pulled their offerings soon after the 
Federal Reserve had inspired hope 
that the upturn in interest rates had 
been halted. 


Pennsylvania now joins the 
growing list of states making pre- 
ferred and common stocks legal in- 
vestments for savings banks. There 
are only a handful of such banks in 
that state, so the maximum effect on 
the stock market amounts to little. 
Market analysts, however, see a psy- 
chological value in the declaration by 
the legislature of that wealthy-in- 
vestor state that carefully chosen 
stocks are a conservative investment. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


July 22: Freeport Sulphur; Hobart 
Manufacturing; JIowa-Illinois Gas & 
Electric; Kinney (G.R.); La France 
Industries; Liggett & Meyers; Lionel 
Corporation; Lyon Metal Products; 
Magic Chef; Motor Products; Ohio 
Match; Outboard Marine & Manufac- 
turing; St. Croix Paper; Savage Arms; 
Scott Paper; Seaboard Oil; Smith 
(Alexander) Inc.; Standard Coil Prod- 
ucts ; Stewart-Warner; Tennessee Products 
& Chemical; Texas Eastern Transmission; 
John R. Thompson; Vulcan Corporation. 


July 23: Acme Wire; American Chain 
& Cable; American Forging & Socket; 
American Pulley; Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing; Bibb Manufacturing; Carrier Corpo- 
ration; Central Louisiana Electric; Crown 
Cork & Seal Inc; Durham Hosiery Mills; 
Fall River Gas Works; Gorham Manu- 
facturing; Hercules Steel Products; M&M 
Wood Working; National Acme; Nation- 
al Distillers Products; National Vulcan- 
ized Fibre; New York Dock; Nopco 
Chemical; Pillsbury Mills; Public Serv- 
ice Indiana; Pure Oil; Quaker State Oil 
Refining; Rheem Manufacturing; Rock- 
wood & Company; St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway; Seaboard Finance; Simmons 
Company; Standard Brands; Superior 
Tool & Die; U.S. Pipe & Foundry; 
es States Playing Card; Whitney 

ake. 


July 24: Avco Mfg.; Budd Company; 
Butler Bros.; Certain-teed Products; 
Delaware Power & Light; Eaton Mfg.; 
Fall River Gas Works; Hancock Oil 
Company; Kysor Heater; Ryan Aero- 
nautical; Thompson Products; Westing- 
house Air Brake. 


July 27: Armco Steel; Armstrong Cork; 
Blaw-Knox; Buckeye Pipe Line; Car- 
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RICHFIELD 


atvidend notice 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting held July 9, 1953, 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents per 
share on stock of this Corporation for the third quarter 
of the calendar year 1953, payable September 15, 1953, 


to stockholders of record at the close of business August 


RICHFIELD 
O¢l Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


























Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 





















SOUTH AMERICAN GOLD 
& PLATINUM COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
July 13, 1953. 


A dividend of ten (10¢) cents per 
share has been declared payable Sep- 
tember 14, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
August 19, 1953. 

JOHN G. GREENBURGH, Treasurer. 








penter Paper; Consolidated Copper 
mines; Curtis Publishing Co.; Eastern 
Corp.; Eastern Utility Associates; Ford 
Motor of Canada; Hilton Hotels; Chas. 
E. Hires; Humble Oil & Refining; lowa 
Southern Utilities; Iron Fireman; Man- 
hattan Shirt; Michigan Seamless Tube; 
National Container; National Tea; 
Neisner Bros.; Owens-Illinois Glass; 
Philadelphia Electric; Pittsburgh Steel; 
Sonotone Corporation; Sutherland 
Paper; Talon Inc.; Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia; United Engineering & Foundry; 
Warren (S.D.) Company; Wellington 
Mills. 


July 28: ABC Vending; Acme Steel; 
Allied Chemical & Dye; American Seat- 
ing; American Tobacco; Arkansas- 
Missouri Power; Borden Company; 
Bower Roller Bearing; Carpenter Steel; 
Champion Paper & Fibre; Consolidated 
Edison N. Y.; Clorox Chemical; Conti- 
nental Copper & Steel Industries; Crane 
Company; Deere & Co.; General Tire & 
Rubber; Hackensack Water; Indianapo- 
lis Water; International Business Ma- 
chines; Iowa Power & Light; Jones & 
Laughlin Steel; Lane Bryant; Macmil- 
lan Company; Masonite Corp.; Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing; Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis Railway; National 
Gypsum; Norwich Pharmacal; Perfect 
Circle; Phelps Dodge; Reading Com- 
pany; Signal Oil & Gas; Tampa Elec- 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Heywood- 
Wakefield Company on July 9, 1953 has 
declared the following dividends: 
SERIES B PREFERRED STOCK 
The regular quarterly dividend of 31 cents 
per share, payable September 1, 1953 to 
stockholders of record August 14, 1953. 
COMMON STOCK 
A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share, 
payable September 10, 1953 tostockholders 
of record August 21, 1953. 
Henry C. Perry 
Secretary and Treasurer 





























COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held July 14, 1953, 
declared a quarterly dividend 
of $1.06%4 per share on the 
$4.25 Cumulative Preferred 
Stock of the company, pay- 
able August 15, 1953, to 
stockholders of record July 
aa, 2953. 


A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 


























tric; Union Carbide & Carbon; U.S. 
Steel; Universal Consolidated Oil; 
Vanadium-Alloys Steel; Wyandotte 
Worsted. 
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*“Recap” Plans 
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a current market price of 106 for the 
bonds. The junior bonds carry great- 
er risks, while the old preferred and 
common stocks, even under a more 
liberal capitalization, represent an 
outright gamble. 

Also on the recapitalization trail, 
though a mere infant when compared 
with the Missouri Pacific, is the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railway. The 
Katy line made a $1.25 dividend pay- 
ment on its preferred stock in Janu- 
ary, the first disbursement in 21 
years. This still left arrears of $150 
per share, or about $100 million. On 
December 30, 1952, a voluntary plan 
of reorganization was filed with the 
ICC and since that time there has 
been such opposition that the com- 
pany has requested an indefinite post- 
ponement. Major opposition has 
come from the 7 per cent preferred 
stockholders who under the plan 
would receive one share of new 5 per 
cent $50 par “A” preferred, one 
share of new 5 per cent $50 par “B” 
preferred, four shares of common, 
and a warrant to purchase one share 
of new common on payment of $10. 
Holders of the old common stock 
would receive one-third share of 
new common and a similar warrant. 


Strengthened by Delay 


The senior equity should, if any- 
thing, be further strengthened by the 
postponement, because of the contin- 
uing improvement in ‘the company’s 
affairs. Directors will continue to 
pay the $1.25 quarterly on the stock, 
which is fully justified considering 
earnings and a strong cash position. 
Because of the high dividend rate of 
the old preferred, the reluctance of 
holders to part with it is understand- 
able, 

It will probably be difficult to 
reconcile objections to the plan, and 
more liberal security allocations 
necessary in a new plan would have 
to be backed by larger earnings than 
are in prospect for the near term. 
While the preferred (at 63) is selling 
about in line with earnings and divi- 
dends, the waiting period might 
eventually approach that of the Mis- 
souri Pacific. 
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Living Costs 





Concluded from page 3 


The remainder, amounting to over 
14 per cent, includes such items as 
dry cleaning and shoe repair services ; 
automobile repairs, insurance and li- 
cense fees ; streetcar, bus and railroad 
fares; laundry, domestic, telephone 
and water service; postage; motion 
picture admissions ; reading material ; 
barber and beauty shop services. 
Since the January 1953 revision of the 
index, restaurant meals and home 
purchase and maintenance have also 
been included. The other side of the 
coin is the-inclusion in the wholesale 
price index of many items (such as 
inedible fats and oils, which dropped 
from 114.8 to 50.4 during the period 
in question) not purchased directly 
by individual consumers. 

If reasonably comparable compo- 
nents of the two indexes are studied 
individually, no alarming discrepan- 
cies are visible. At both wholesale 
and retail levels, there were price in- 
creases for dairy products and price 
declines for furniture and appliances, 
apparel, and meats, poultry and fish. 
Consumers paid more for gas and 
electricity combined (no breakdown 
available) while at wholesale gas rose 
and electricity showed no change. 


Apparent Inconsistency 


At first glance, there seems to be 
an inconsistency between the rise in 
fruits and vegetables at retail from 
106.3 to 115.2 and the concurrent 
drop in the price of canned and frozen 
fruits and vegetables at wholesale 
from 106.7 to 104.3. The latter is a 
component of the “Processed Foods” 
group. But tucked away under the 
“Farm Products” category in the 
wholesale price index is the item 
“Fruits and vegetables, fresh and 
dried,” which showed an increase be- 
tween March 1951 and May 1953 
from 88.5 to 105.5. Fresh and dried 
fruits and vegetables carry well over 
double the weight assigned to the 
canned and frozen varieties in the 
consumer price index. 

In some of the lines mentioned, and 
a few others, the figures suggest some 
widening of the spread between 
wholesale and retail quotations. The 
business baiters automatically explain 
such a phenomenon as being due to 
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an unconscionable increase in profit 
margins, but the facts hardly bear out 
this contention. Out of each dollar’s 
sales, 1952 profits amounted to only 
one cent for grocery stores, 2.5 cents 
for department and specialty stores, 
2.1 cents for dairy companies; 0.4 
cents for meat packers and 2.6 cents 
for apparel producers; in every case 
these margins were smaller than in 
1951. 

A much more logical explanation is 
the increase in production, transpor- 
tation, processing and selling costs 
due to wage increases between the 
dates in question. Hourly earnings 
during this period rose from $1.44 
to $1.61 in food processing, from 
$1.57 to $1.75 for wholesalers (and, 
by coincidence, for all manufactur- 
ing industries combined), from $1.23 
to $1.38 for retailers (excluding eat- 
ing and drinking places, not reported 
because of the importance of tips as 
compensation in restaurants) and 
from $1.70 to $1.85 for railroads. In 
addition, there have been increases in 
“fringe” benefits, which are not re- 
flected in these figures. 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered with SEC 


Boston Edison: 246,866 shares of capi- 
tal stock to be offered for subscription 
by stockholders of record July 16, on a 
l-for-10 basis; rights to expire about 
August 3. (Filed June 26.) 


El Paso Natural Gas: 200,000 shares 
of cumulative preferred stock, proceeds 
to be used to repay bank loans. (Filed 
June 26.) 


Western Light & Telephone: $3,000,- 
000 first mortgage bonds, Series G, due 
July 1, 1983. Proceeds to repay bank 
loans and for new construction. (Filed 
June 29.) 


Ohio Valley Electric Corp.: $360 mil- 
lion first mortgage and collateral trust 
bonds and $60 million unsecured notes. 
Interest rate on bonds to be 334%. To 
be sold to 39 financial institutions, in- 
cluding 27 insurance companies. (Filed 
July 14.) 


Duquesne Light Co.: $2.5 million un- 
secured notes to be sold to Mellon Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company. Pro- 
ceeds to be used for construction costs. 
(Filed July 14.) 


Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone: 
$15 million 3l-year debentures. (Filed 
July 13.) 
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The American Tobacco Company 


Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, Inc. 












Incorporated: 1904, New Jersey, as a —— of established companies. 
Office: 111 Fifth Avenue, N. . Annual meeting: First 
Wednesday in April at 117 Main St., ” Flemington, N. J. Number of 
stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 8,166; common, 74,792. 


Capitalization: 


| ET ee er ee $243,570,000 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. 526,997 shs 
Denn ANE TG2S GRE) 5 dies wsescnswosocncsbn'sscssocaseee 6,454,110 shs 


*Not callable. 


Business: One of the three tobacco industry leaders, brands 
including Lucky Strikes, Pall Mall and Herbert Tareyton 
cigarettes; La Corona, Antonio y Cleopatra and El Roi Tan 
cigars; Bull Durham, Half and Half, Tuxedo and Blue Boar 
smoking tobaccos. Also produces chewing tobacco. 


Management: Experienced and highly progressive. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $551.3 million; ratio, 4.4-to-1; cash, $26.4 million; 
inventories, $640.8 million. Book value of common stock, 
$50.26 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since 1904; 
on common, 1905 to date. 


Outlook: Company has consistently maintained a leading 
trade position in an industry with depression-resisting char- 
acteristics, and despite intermediate term fluctuations earn- 
ings should continue to hold to satisfactory levels. 


Comment: Preferred is of investment grade; common is a 
good income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. - #2. 69 $5.96 $5.70 $7.58 $7.90 $7.17 $5.57 $4.79 
Dividends paid ..... 25 3.25 3.50 3.75 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
PEO. Svaceeebdcause sg 100% 84% 69% 7656 76% 68% 66% 
SEOW: ssikeeccesasucss 65% 76% 61% 54% 60% 62% 59 54% 


*On Class B prior to reclassification in 1948. 





Associates Investment Company 





Incorporated: 1918, Indiana. Office: 320 Associates Building, South Bend, 


Indiana. Annual meeting: March 10. Number of common stockholders 
(December 31, 1952): 4,159. 

Capitalization: 

DT SE bicscnesanebpbacnd sup sSecaseusboasacskebeee $112, ae: 000 
*Preferred stock 4%4% cum. “($100 DEE kaShssdeennbesseeknns 97,000 shs 
ORE ROOK ADID WINS oh snassecdcns ceoecnbenssawenseunebe 3,125 M72 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at par, otherwise at $101.50 to July 1, 1953, 
less $0.50 each year to $100 after July 1, 1955. 


Business: Automobile discount or instalment financing; 
personal loans and medium-term credit to industrial and 
mercantile concerns; operates 123 branches in the East, 
Midwest and South. Subsidiaries Emmco Insurance writes 
comprehensive fire, theft and collision contracts; Durham 
Manufacturing produces metal furniture. About 92% of 
receivables were retail and wholesale motor vehicle liens. 

Management: Well regarded in its field. 


Financial Position: Working capital calculated on the usual 
basis would be misleading because company normally bor- 
rows a large part of working funds from banks. As of 
March 31, 1953, cash and equivalent, $45.2 million; US. 
Gov’ts, $11.8 million; other marketable securities, $4.6 million; 
net receivables and repossessions, $442.1 million; short term 
notes payable, $253.8 million. Book value of common stock, 
$20.15 per share. 


Dividend Record: Common payments 1918 to date. 


Outlook: Volume of receivables will remain high until 
general business activity subsides, at which time the grow- 
ing competition in the field will probably have an adverse 
effect on earnings. 


Comment: Common stock is suitable for income. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 








Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 

Earned per share.... $0.47 $0.48 $1.35 $2.17 $2.90 $3.43 $8.59 $3.62 

Dividends paid ..... 0.33 0.33 0.47 0.79 0.97 1.50 1.50 1.50 

MN pice nccsuenones 8% 95% 11% 115% 16% 19% 22% 2856 

LOD. paskocesccscane 7% 7% 6% 8% 1036 13% 13% 22 
*Adjusted for stock splits, 2-for-1 in 1947, 3-for-1 in 1953. 
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Incorporated: 1935, Delaware. Offices: 750 Bloomfield Ave., Clifton, N. J., 
and 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. Annual meeting: 














First Monday in May. Approximate number of stockholders: Preferred, 

1,600; ‘‘A’’ common, 14,600 A 
Capitalization: 

RIORS DOPE Tbs 5 6 sda occa v esau cae epee tsoenen® eocee $1,880,200 

+Preferred stock 5% cum. conv. ($20 par)........eeeeeees -. 127,518 shs 

SCings ““A°? COMMBOR SHUG COOLIO BOE) 6 osc ccisccnccsces<ceae Al 801,054 shs 

Class ‘‘B’’ common stock ($0.10 par).. ‘itaisceesesiieds SCs 







*Mortgages payable. Callable at $22; convertible into 1.1 shares of 
common stock (at $18.18 per share). tOnly distinction is in the election 
sci and officers. §Paramount Pictures owns 43,200 ‘‘A’’ and all 
“*B”’ shares. 







Business: Manufactures television receivers and trans- 
mitters, cathode-ray tubes and oscillographs for receiver and 
transmitter testing. Owns and operates commercial tele- 
vision broadcasting stations WABD, WTTG and WDTV and 
a television network taking in these and 58 independent 
stations. Company is developing a new three-dimensional 
color television system. 

Management: Among pioneers in industry. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $17.9 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $4.2 million; inven- 
tories, $17.4 million. Book value of combined “A” and “B” 
common stock, $8.28 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred; 
on common, 1948-1951. 

Outlook: Company is one of the leading units in a highly 
speculative industry and although growth potential is above- 
average for the group, the earnings pattern is likely to show 
wide swings. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 























EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS “A” 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share....*$0.03 D$0.72 *$0.28 $1.29 $1.49 *: i “~ 11 $0.55 
Dividends paid ..... None None None 0.25 0.50 gg 0.25 
BUREN: Siouta kh awn we mee 10% 15% 85% 16 16% 19% 
TE aebcseusna sans 6% 4% 5% 75% 10% 13% 18% 15 

*Restated. 





§Listed American Stock Exchange August 31, 1950; (1945-49 quotations 
are over-the-counter bid prices). D—Deficit. 












Reliance Manufacturing Co. (IIl.) 











Incorporated: 1922, ory established _= Offices: 212 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago 6, Ill.; 200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y.; 13850 Broadway, New 
York 18, N. ¥. Annual meeting: Second Bicker in April. Number of 










stockholders: Preferred, 350; common, 2,000 

Capitalization: 

Selina ies OO os aos sees nase ecngece seks <sbass enue eedihesengaeen Non 

Preferred stock 31%% cum. conv. ($100 par)...........6. caves Been oh 

Comicon “stoke 465 GA) ovo iiccccassssssbasccsesmeeuees «-.-.478,010 shs 
*Callable at $103.50; convertible into 225 common shares through April 


1, 1954 





Business: A leading manufacturer of wearing apparel for 
men, women and boys; products include a diversified line of 
cotton, rayon and woolen garments. A large portion of out- 
put is marketed under nationally advertised brand names, 
including Reliance, Big Yank, Kay Whitney, Glenbury, 
Happy Home, Universal, Penrod and Ensenada. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $10.4 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash, $1.3 million; inven- 
tories, $9.6 million. Book value of common stock, $20.33 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on common 
1927-30, and 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume normally reflects level of consumer 
incomes. Competitive status of industry narrows profit 
margins and detracts from earnings prospects. 

Comment: Preferred is closely held. Common is an avel- 
age speculation in the textile manufacturing group. 



















*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 







Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share. Sachs 81 $2.90 $1.57 D$0.18 $0.97 $1.34 1. 31 = $1.33 
Dividends paid ..... .00 1.50 1.00 1.00 0.25 0.60 0.60 0.60 
ees eye e ene = % 30 17% 138% 9% 12% 13% 10% 
WW ccs cesc cc ecke Bae 114 14% 10% 8% 6% 8 9% 8% 






*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. Revised by company. D—Deficit. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 
i To receive a dividend, stock must be = — Concluded from page 7 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally se 
bef h dd Company able Record 
mm 9 cree Saye Selene Ge eect aren | le Meelis... Q30c 9-1 8-14 | transmitters, cathode-ray tubes and 
Pay- _ of i eee Q50c 9-1 8-14 ienti ision instruments, Du- 
Company able Record | Household Finance ...Q60c 10-15 9-30 — Lanai Mebcinenigreai A 
Acme Aluminum Alloys Do 4.40% pf. ..... Q$1.10 10-15 9-39 | “ont owns and operates three 
SLIME: kctiiancees 27%4c 8-1 oa a Se pf. ne Q$l1 aad 9-30 | broadcasting stations and operates a 
Agnew Surpass Shoe.*Q10c 9- 1 -31 0 334% pf. ..... Q93%c 10- 9-30 soi oximatel 
Ala. & Vicksburg Ry...S$3 10-1 9-4 | Hussmann television ape of a ro d 
Anderson, Clayton ...Q50c 7-30 7-16 Refrigerator ....... Q30c 8-1 7-21 60 stations, ut 1S not direc 7 
oo —_ at &i 63 ae nanos teasaall on a cerned with radio broadcasting or 
| eee 31% - - rere -1 - ‘ 
Do 6% pf. ....... Q$1.50 9-1 87 | Iowa Pub. Service....038 9-1 9-14 | Tadio set manufacture. a. 
ng. fy Atlantic Refining...... Q50c 9-15 821 | Johnson & Johnson....Q35c 9-11 8-28 | The American Broadcasting Com- 
nd Bell & ge Bat aanSs Q30c >: ; fe ~— oo as wae pany became an independent unit 
Je. fm Beneficial Corp. ....... 10c 7-3 - SS Ye 8-3 -12 a : 
we Birtman Electric .....Q15¢ 9-10 8-25 | Do 5% pf. ....... Q62%¢ 9-1 8-13 | Under that mare sem _ nee 
ont jm Buckeye Steel Castings...50c 8-1 7-20 | Kalamazoo Vegetable from Nationa Broadcasting in Marc 
nal Do mt vf. weenie ete % ps Pee eiceae the ae _ aa a 1943. It experienced two deficit years 
3urroughs Corp....... c - entucky Utilities . c - - . . 
Burry Biscuit Kleinert (I. B.)........ 25¢ 9-11 8-28 | 48 an independent operator, and over 
ree Q31%c 8-15 7-31 | Kobacker Stores ..... Q20c 7-31 7-16 | all financial results may be labeled 
= pe hag Raa meer oe oe ee Kren" (S Ey et O75 aa ty erratic. American sought therefore 
4 anadian 111T1€S S e epecoveces Cc a - e P e : - 
B 5% pf. .......00- *Q$1.25 8-15 7-31 | Laura Secord Candy.*Q20c 9-1 7-31 | to diversify, merging with Para 
Central & South pam — Cem..Q30c 9-1 8-7] mount Theatres on February 9 last. 
ed; ee er rere Q25e 8-31 7-31 iggett & Myers Tob...Q$1 9-1 8-12 : . ; : thich con- 
ee WE ances oes 50c 8-25 8-10 | Lone Star Gas........ Oise 9-8 844 | Microwave Cer conie aie Pte 
hly Chic. Rock Island....Q1.25 9-30 9-14 | Louisiana Land & ducts a sma ia ectronics manutactur- 
sn Do 5% pf. ....... Q$1.25 9-30 9-14 ee -+--Q50c 9-15 9- 1 | ing business, is 50 per cent owned but 
we Vana ae Tote 12%c 9-1 8-20 =a -Q25c 8-25 8-14 principal activities now lie in radio 
Pa Gee S25 8 5 8 1| 454% pf. ....... Q$1.06% 9-1 g-4| and TV broadcasting and the opera- 
— a ti sa Sh *Q6c 8-1 7-14 ane — Qsiisy 91 8t4 tion of numerous subsidiary theatre 
Colgate-Palmolive- ON A) ee 1834 7 — : : y : 
= - See 50c 8-15 7-21 | Minneapolis Gas ..... 28%e 8-10 7-24 | Companies which ae . hen ere 
$0.55 Do $3.50 pf. ...... Q87%4c 9-30 ~=—- 9-15. | Monsanto Chemical..Q62%c 9-1 8-10 | picture theatres throughout the U. 5. 
peo — Pictures oneness ge roma ay vaKine et c° ta oe This type of ownership permits a 
% are 064 8-15 -~31 | New Process .......... - - “psy: . : a 
. Columbus & Southern ‘ New York Air Brake. Gave 9-1 814 flexibility and eseoracae eaunptisas prcoe 
anes Ohio Electric Normetal Mining ...... *8c 9-30 9-1 | ing TV broadcasts in theatres, and 
— 4.65% pf. eececccce Q$1.16 8- 1 7-15 Pacific Finance the company should also benefit from 
Do 4%4% pf. ..... Q$1.06 8-1 7-15 | eee Q$1.25 8-1 7-15 nag F ri 
Continental 3) Ee Q60c 9-15 8-25] Pacific Lighting ..... Q75e 8-15 7-20 public interest = and further develop 
== @ Crown Cork & Seal —_ b= . ..Q10c 9-1 8-14 | ment of three-dimensional films. 
SA ceca aicenaee ce *050c 8-15 7-17 an Amer. Wor : : h 
Crown Cork int'l Airways ............ 2c 7-31 7-17| Im view of “a ey of - 
Ri iniacuhennents Q25c 10-1 9-14 | Permutit Co. .......-. Q25c 9-10 8-28 trend erp statin r _ y; 
D » comand . * e DO cecenccceccecees I5c 9-10 8-28 | revenues of the larger broadcasting 
poe eee wee “O§100 9. 8-21 Phillips-Jones ......... 20c 7-31 7-20 | units are no longer coal tied to ad- 
Dominion Tar & Chem..*10c 11-2 10-1 | Phillips Petroleum ...Q65¢ 9-1 87 > ; 
a *Q25c 10-1 9-1 | Pillsbury Mills $4 pf....Q$1 10-15 10-1 | vertising expenditures but depend 
Dominguez Oil Fields. M25c 7-31 7-17 | Procter & Gamble ....Q65c 8-15 7-24 | also on sales of radio and/or TV sets 
Re ne ee Mee M25c 8-31 8-17 | Pullman, Inc.......... ie S16 SP) ot on amusement expenditures. 
for AES Anne Mera M25c 9-30 9-17 | Reynolds Tobacco ....Q50c 9-5 8-15 
eof fp cts Aiccit ee $1 8-19 7-29 / os SS eepeie 50c 9-5 815 | Over the longer term future, there- 
— Pinon eausasaaies E$1.50 8-19 7-29 oc ca ag pe > fore, results will be governed by the 
’ % x io Grande Valley Gas. .5c - - ‘ ; 
1 atria geod 6 3 ae 30c 8-15 7-24 | general level of disposable income. 
‘aoe ne Qesye 8-28 gig | Sherwin-Williams .-..87/4¢ 815 7-31 
ania ige 4 de TE -] - 
Gitano eee ........ Q65c 9-15 8-14 
a ot eee RR Be oe OS oe aan Ge Accumulations 
| per Do 5% CE A eee 25c 9- 1 8-20 S encer Kellog Catan 20c 9-10 8- 7 Cuba Co. $7 pi a ae $3.50 = 3 y 2. 
Do 6% pf. CR Q37Yc 9- 1 8-20 Stand Oil Indiana. .O62%4c 9-14 8-11 Holly Stores 5% pf...31%4c 8- 1 7-20 
mon @ Franklin Stores ...... Q20c 7-30 7-20 he F Long Bell Lumber 
Stewart-Warner ..... Q35e 9-5 8-14 C 4 CL A 38 9-1 810 
Gamble-Skogmo ME tink xxiacnaes Q25e 9-10 8-14 orp. $4 Cl. A....... 
met Be S% pi. ......-..- Q62Yec 7-31 7-20 | Sunshine Biscuits........ $1 9-4 85 Stock 
rofit @ General Shoe ...... Q62%c 7-31 7-21 | Technicolor, Inc. ....... 25c 47-31 7-17 Fedders-Quigan ....... 2% 8-21 87 
Pa: $3.50 pf. .-... Q877%4c 7-31 7-21 = Gulf Sulphur....Q$1 9-15 8-26 | Kaiser Aluminum ...... 5% 8-31 8-12 
uver- race Nat'l Bank...... ape): See Re oR ics \E25c 9-15 8-26 N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis.10% 8 7 7-17 
Hancock Oil Cl. B...Q10c 9-1 8-14] Un. “Blectric | Q25c 9-10 8-24 ; 
oe Pe re. S11. Bab 4 UR Pee. ..0<0ccc QO45c 9-15 9-1 Omitted 
ve @ Hanna (M.A.) Cl. B...50c . 9-11 8-31 | Vicksburg, Shreveport & Punta Alegra Sugar, Riverside Silk Mills 
ge [Bo a ep ee 50c 9-11 8-31 ag ae Ba 4 ; > ‘ Ltd. $2 Class A. 
0.60 Do $4.25 pf. ....Q$1 an 9-1 8-14 er : - - 
10% ] Hathaway Bakeries ..Q25c 9-1 8-20 | Winn & Lovett....... Mile 8-31 8-20 Wt renee SS ——— 
8% Hi Heywood-Wakefield ..Q75c 9-10 8-21 Be bios Ridieea cap eu Mile 9-30 9-18 —— Oil (N. J.) for each 50-share Standard 
Oil Indiana held. 
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American Export Lines, Inc. 








St. Regis Paper Company 






























Incorporated : 
Office: 


1936, New York, as successor to an established company. 
37-39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 


Wednesday in May. 4,233. 
Capitalization: 

RE I IE 2 5 5é5s caidas oneeaSun bau skaeb tes cesareneaeees *$26,114,415 
CREE SO 00-20 OE) occ dctisawces ea dtieiedsss 54neckeaes 1,200,000 shs 


Including $21,114,415 mortgage loans. 


Business: Owns 2 combination passenger-cargo and 30 
cargo vessels operating between North Atlantic ports and 
the Mediterranean, Adriatic, Black and Red Seas, India, 
Ceylon and Burma. About two-thirds of income comes from 
freight revenue. Two new liners, the Independence and the 
Constitution, were recently built at a combined cost to the 
company of $28.5 million, after allowing for a $17.5 million 
construction subsidy, of which $6.35 million is under dispute 
with the U. S. General Accounting office. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $12.2 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, $8.3 million; unpledged 
accrual of subsicy, $11.5 million. Book value of stock, $40.63 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936 to date. 

Outlook: Intermediate-term traffic prospects are satisfac- 
tory, but over the longer term, competition from foreign bot- 
toms is growing; Government subsidy policies are highly 
important factors in shaping final results. 

Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 












Years ended Deo. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share....7$1.01 $3.68 $3.79 §$5.00 §$4.98 §$1. 47 §$1.91 §$3.20 
tDividends paid 0.60 0.90 1.60 2.00 2.00 2.50 1.75 1.50 
LD er ere. 17 48 255% 20%2 19 21% 24% 22% 18% 
BNE cals waciaswdlinakwantd 10% 17% 16 13% 13% 17 16% 164s 

*Adjusted for 2%-for-1 stock split in 1946. +Revised. tLimited to 10% of capital 


employed. §After operating differential subsidies, 
in 1950, $7.96 in 1951, $11.04 in 1952; in 1950, 
subsidiary. 


$2.54 in 1948, $5.09 in 1949, $5.30 
includes $0.55 profit in liquidating 

















Ingersoll-Rand Company 












Incorporated: 1905, New Jersey, 
Office: 11 Broadway, 
day in April. 
common, $8,527. 


to consolidate established companies. 
New York 4. N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Tues- 
Number of stockholders (March 1, 1953): Preferred, 376; 













Capitalization: 

Si NN PUI sos bs oak bud cas dw nm eanee dices aneenae Dees h ee eke ee bee None 
Preferred stock 6% cum. ($100 par)............ccccceccees 25,255 shs 

OR: IE AG OIE i oo oiendnnssndccoeedbavdsowess ence tone 


Not callable. 




























Business: A leading manufacturer of air and gas com- 
pressors, rock drills, oil and gas engines, pumps, pneumatic 
tools and general mining, tunnelling and quarrying ma- 
chinery, blast furnace blowers and condensers, and air- 
conditioning and refrigerating machinery. 

Management: Experienced and highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $84.8 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $10.0 million; 
U. S. Gov’ts, $75.3 million. Book value of common stock, 
$46.60 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon, 1910 to date. 

Outlook: Operating results will continue to reflect trends 
in the petroleum, mining, construction and other industriés 
served, but wide market diversification is favorable. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment quality; common is 
a strongly situated “heavy industry” equity. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 











Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $3.02 $4.64 7$8.03 $8.84 $7.40 $9.25 $9.80 $10.08 
Dividends paid ..... 3.00 3.50 4.50 5.00 5.75 5.75 6.00 6.00 
_) ee 70 75% 68% 76% 72% 83 92% 96%%4 
GO issncsledasetees 52% 58 53% 58% 55 63 75% 81 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1948. 7After $0.88 write-off of equities in 








Incerporated: 1899, New York. Office: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Friday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1952): Preferred, 882; common, 13,201. 


Capitalization: 


ee ee ee er ere Cee $51,125,000 
*Preferred stock 4.4% cum. ($100 par).......-eeeeeeeeeeeee 155,334 shs 
ee ee Oe iter rr +5,170,714 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $100; otherwise at $103.50 through 1953, 
less $0.25 each year to $100 beginning 1967. +765,201 shares (14.8%) 
owned by Eastern States Corp., December 31, 1951. 


Business: One of the largest U. S. producers of paper, 
making directory, catalog, kraft and manila paper, multi-wall 
bags, also Panelyte plastic products and bag-filling machin- 
ery. Owns about 1.7 million acres of timber lands and holds 
common shares of United Corp., Beaunit Mills and Dryden 
Paper. Output in 1952 included 269,618 tons of printing and 
converting paper, 350,836 of kraft, 561,346 of pulp and about 
one billion multi-wall bags. Negotiating for oil development 
of Alabama-Florida properties. 


Management: Capable; long connected with the business. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $39.6 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $16.6 
million; (non-current marketable securities carried at $3.6 vs. 
$7.3 million market value); inventories, $34.3 million. Book 
value of common stock, $19.51 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred; 
on common 1930-31 and 1947 to date. 


Outlook: Cyclical variations in earning power common to 
the paper industry—accentuated by company’s large debt— 
are only partly offset by diversification. 

Comment: Preferred is of moderate quality; common is a 
near-average issue in the paper group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. z= 45 $0.99 $2.66 $2.71 $0.91 $2.r0 $3.11 $2.32 
Dividends paid ..... None None 0.25 0.80 0.60 0.70 0.80 1.00 
"ERR 6s decctccwenee 12 15% 12 13% 9% 12% 18% 24% 

PET ee 8% 7% 8 6% 7% 11% 16% 





“Listed N. Y¥. Stock Exchange June, 1947; previously American Stock Exchange. 
yIncludes $4.62 profits from sale of assets and retirement of property. 









Texas Gulf Producing Company 





to succeed an established company. Office: 
Annual meeting: Second Satur- 


Incorporated: 1931, Delaware, 
1347 Esperson Building, Houston 2, Texas. 


day in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): About 6,000. 
Capitalization: 

Long term debt (Notes payable to banks)............-...-. $2,350,000 
I OE TUDE a Ss a ccile Cticncctergmadess cheese 1,107,065 shs 


Business: An independent crude oil and natural gas pro- 
ducer with producing properties in Texas, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, Kansas, Mississippi, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Michigan 
and Colorado. Production in 1952 totaled 3,405,105 barrels 
crude oil and distillate and 12,176,416 thousand cubic feet 
natural gas. Has interests in Saskatchewan, Canada, and 
in Peru. i 


Management: Progressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $3.6 million; ratio, 3.5-to-1; cash, $3.1 million. 
Book value of stock, $17.95 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on common 1936 to the: 

Outlook: Prices and demand for crude oil are principal 
determinants of sales and earnings; expanding demand for 
natural gas is a favorable long term factor. 


Comment: Stock carries the risks common to smaller units 
in the crude oil industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 








foreign companies. 
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Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1959 1951 1952 

Earned per share.. © 66 $1.18 $2.30 $3.72 $3.13 $2.75 $2.85 $2.88 

Dividends paid ..... 0.35 0.70 1.00 *1.00 1.25 1.40 1.40 

eee er ees on 18 24 25% 18% 245% 30% 37 

rr ae 6 9% 10% 15% 11% 1515 23% 27% 
*Paid 5% stock dividend. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





American Metal Products Company 





International Packers, Ltd. 








Incorporated: 1928, Michigan. Office: 5959 Linsdale Ave., 
Annual meeting: we dares in April. 
cember 31, 1952): 

Capitalization: 


Ene Whee Whe cep ERT ag EE ORT REL TE Ti CRP CL OPC EE None 
eo Ne en errr ery Tree 859,920 shs 


Detroit 4, Mich. 
Number of stockholders (De- 


Business: Manufactures and fabricates, of formed welded 
steel tubular parts, tubular and stamped welded assem- 
blies and stampings, which are sold to the automotive 
industry. Tubular seat frames and axle housing account 
for 65% of annual sales, the remainder stampings, torque 
and axle tubes and miscellaneous products. Making jet en- 
gine parts on an order from Packard Motor Car Co. 


Management: Experienced and progressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31. 
1952, $7.7 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $6.0 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $2.1 million. Book value of stock, $14.71 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936 to date. 


Outlook: Satisfactory volume should be derived from auto- 
motive components and military production in the period 
ahead. But over the longer term, operations will undoubt- 
edly be strongly influenced by cyclical factors. 


Comment: Stock is a business cycle issue. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $0.40 $1.65 $3.46 $2.53 $3.53 $3.45 $2.53 $2.75 
Dividends paid ..... 6.37% 0.30 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.90 1.50 1.12% 
GEO 6 caen ben ewan 8% 12% 13% 14% 20% 19% 17% 
DS icndewusecunaé 6% 7% 8% ™ 13% 12% 13 


*Adjusted for stock splits of 8-for-1 in 1946 and 2-for-1 (100% stock dividend) in 
bes tListed N. Y. Stock Exchange August 16, 1950; formerly on American Stock 
xchange. 





Utah Power & Light Company 





Incorporated: 1912, Maine; former Electric Power & Light parent 
relinquished control in 1946, whereupon Utah issued most present com- 
mon shares to former preferred stockholders. Office: Kearns Building 


(P.O. Box 899), Salt Lake City 1, Utah. Annual meeting: Third Monday 


in May at Augusta, Me. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 
13,909. 

Capitalization: 

SE CONE CR ered ke ieee cedeuiscccbcwaehosseenacetoboes $75,500,000 
Cee Ne CU I oi chins cv teks cdetnnde ce dudnduawes 1,842,500 shs 


Business: A holding and operating company, deriving 99% 
of consolidated operating revenues from supplying elec- 
tricity to Salt Lake City and 422 other communities in Utah, 
Idaho, Wyoming and Colorado, with an estimated population 
of 675,000. Important industries served in its territory in- 
clude agriculture, metal and coal mines, smelters, cement 
plants, packing houses, railroads, an interurban railway, 
steel mill, sugar mills, flour mills and oil refineries. About 
82% of energy requirements are generated (46% hydro-elec- 
tric plants), the remainder purchased. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital, March 
31, 1953, $3.4 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $4.0 
million; temporary cash investments, $3.0 million. Book 
value of stock, $27.62 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments on present common 1946 to 
date. 


Outlook: Prospect is for gradual growth in sales and earn- 
ings over the longer term, based not only on population 
increase, but to a more important extent on increasing use 
of electric appliances. 

Comment: A good holding for stable income but only mod- 
erate growth prospects. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share....*$1.64 $2.22 $2.44 $2.54 $2.31 2.75 $2.36 $2.54 
Dividends paid ..... 7None 0.90 1.20 1.40 1.60 1.70 1.80 1.80 
SEG Gants dese en 25% 23% 225% + 27% 29% 33% 
SLow ‘ew weeedenbies 19% 21 19% 23 26% 28% 


“On 1,185,241 shares after Ly recapitalization. fWholly owned by Electric Power 
& Light’ prior to 1946. §Listed Y. Stock Exchange August 21, 1950; earlier quo- 
tations on American Stock “os ait 
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Incorporated: 1950, Delaware, to succeed an Argentine company, Compania 
Swift Internacional, organized 1918 to operate Swift & Co.’s South 
Amecieen and Australian businesses. Office: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (November 1, 1952): 11,795. 
Capitalization: 
RO OU NS i dec dc etan ra bisiatecawesadcuncdanecacudeudisacancel 
Rene COUNT QUEM D 6 ccc dgd ey endcdknccdddccccacunadaaed 1 rey a 


Business: A holding company, largest unit in the South 


American meat packing industry. Operates plants in Ar- 
gentina, Brazil, Uruguay, Australia and New Zealand. Prod- 
ucts consist chiefy of chilled and frozen beef, cured pork, 
canned meat, dehydrated beef and related by-products. 


Also 
produces refined vegetable oils, shortening, dairy products. 


Management: Efficient and progressive. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $43.4 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $10.7 million; 
marketable securities, $6.5 million; inventories, $53.5 mil- 
lion. Book value of stock, $33.41 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1919-48 and 1950-52. 

Outlook: Restrictive Government policies, limits on earn- 
ings on foreign capital and strict exchange controls are 
unfavorable factors, lending uncertainty to prospects. 


Comment: Political factors make stock speculative. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 





Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
“Earned per share. oe 99 $3.70 $1.86 $0.72 4£$0.75 $1.61 * 13 §$2.52 
Dividends paid ..... 1.80 1.60 1.60 0.40 None 0.48 20 0.60 
epee Coe oe 38% 36% 27% 22 12 14% 15% 14% 
DOW sc<ccesricateekes 31% 25% 2058 38% 812 11% 12% 9% 

*Argentine pesos converted into U.S. currency ai year-end exchange rates. {As 


reported by company. {After $0.50 special plant reserve in 1949, and after contingency 
reserves, $0.72 in 1949, $0.34 in 1950. §Before $0.76 foreign currency reserve. 





National Gypsum Company 





Incorporated: 1925, Delaware. Office: 325 Delaware Avenue, Buffalo 2, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 1,366; common, 16,281. 
Capitalization: 

Long ee hs eae den website aan deeeek hae $23,500,000 
“Preferred stock $4.50 cum. RGR G a adedecccadhineconwol 100,000 shs 
ee ee ee eer reer reverent rer: or 


*Callable at $103. 


Business: Mines gypsum and limestone and manufactures 
rock wool and other insulation materials, wallboard, lath, 
plaster, lime and other gypsum products, as well as metal 
lath, paints, calcimines, dental plasters, etc. Products are 
sold under Gold Bond trade name. Gypsum reserves are 
estimated at 85 million tons, limestone at 120 million. In 
1952, acquired Wesco Water Paints; in 1953 (for $5 million in 
stock), Asbestone Corp. and Smith Asbestos Products (asbes- 
tos-cement sidings). 

Management: Built company up to second largest in field. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $36.1 million; ratio, 7.4-to-1; cash, $9.0 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $7.0 million; inventories, $15.1 million. Book value of 
common stock, $23.59 per share. 

Dividend Record: Present preferred payments since 1939; 
on common 1936 and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings over the longer term will continue to 
reflect cyclical variations in the building field. But com- 
pany’s aggressive expansion program, together with close 
control of costs, should permit satisfactory operations while 
the general economy remains prosperous. 

Comment: Preferred is of semi-investment grade; common 
is a medium grade building issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share. ors 51 2.21 $2.89 $3.60 $2.57 $4.19 $3.12 $2.84 
Dividends paid ..... 25 0.50 0.75 1.00 1.2 1.50 *1.40 *1.40 
FEE 6 cic acces cadtacs ea 33% 25% 20% 19% 225% 21% 23% 
XS et ee ee 13 16% 145 15 11% 15 16% 18% 

*Paid 2% in stock. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 






Upon request on your letterheac 
and without obligation, any © 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 





Outlook for Bank Stocks—A 20-page booklet, 
"The Case for Bank Stocks,"’ discusses the 
prospects for possible price appreciation in 
the light of larger loan volume, higher interest 
rates and stable earnings. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," "Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities." 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Key Man in a Business—Booklet describes pos- 
sible effects of the death of a key man upon 
the future of a business. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of 34 basic indus- 
tries—a 48-page brochure generously illus- 
trated with appropriate charts. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineers. By a turn 
of the dial, the “FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 131 Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 


agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the features of a new 
electric typewriter. 


Decade-Dividend Payers—Compilation of the 
334 common stocks, traded on the American 
Stock Exchange, that have paid dividends for 
ten or more consecutive years—names are ar- 
ranged by industrial classifications and alpha- 
betically in new 16-page illustrated folder. 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Com- 
position—A highly interesting brochure de- 
signed to assist in transforming printing 
requirements to typewriter composition. 


Municipal Bond Holders—Folder describes a 
“Watching Service" which is geared to keep 
bond holders posted on new developments 
that may affect their holdings. 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 
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260 —— READ LEFT. SCALE. | | Adjusted for Seasonal Variation READ RIGHT SCALE —= 270 
240 INDEX OF = 260 
: INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION ff. 
220 \ Federal Reserve Board 250 
200 YY 240 
180 \ fen 230 
sé Ww 
160 \ tf 220 
10 1953 
1207943 194 1945 1946 1987 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 193 JF MAM4J J 
Trade Indicators ae a 
TElectric Cutout (ROWE) oo. os cccsccccccccecce 8,446 7,970 8,096 6,987 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 91.8 92.8 96.2 15.2 
Prat Car Th sos ch oes 818,450 670,232 +700,000 447,516 
ia 1953 , 1982 
June 24 July 1 July 8 July 9 
Et GAENS occ vcnwusnccad Federal $39,443 $39,649 $39,366 $36,252 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 22,797 22,585 22,590 20,750 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 2,312 2,474 2,350 3,169 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 29,211 29,483 29 262 33,820 
{Demand Deposits ......... Cities 53,454 52,795 52,838 52,453 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,192 1,332 1,226 1,897 
TOROMEY DE TR CIIII. 8 bas ci ks kc diencaesis 29,929 30,152 30,279 29 148 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. jEstimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
Closing Dow-Jones — 1953. ~ - 1953 =~ 
Averages: July 8 July 9 July 10 July 11 July 13 July 14 High Low 
30 Industrials . 272.19 271.32 271.06 | 268.52 268.06 293.79 262.88 
20 Railroads .. 107.95 107.38 106.81 Exchange 105.03 104.75 121.21 99.58 
15 Utilities ... 49.44 49.50 49.39 Closed 49.25 49.16 53.88 47.87 
65 Stocks 107.31 106.99 106.72 | 105.61 105.39 113.96 102.49 
- 1953 , 
Details of Stock Trading: July 8 July 9 July 10 July 11 July 13 July 14 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 950 910 860 1,120 1,030 
SNE THEE: S cdbrotutiseskonis 1,048 1,066 1,039 1,135 1,055 
Number of Advances............ 420 289 315 178 325 
Number of Declines............. 311 493 440 Exchange 719 433 
Number Unchanged............ 317 284 284 Closed 238 297 
Se er reer 7 6 4 7 1 
I io Ji ctw eles bananas 17 20 21 65 78 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40 Bond Average.... 94.24 94.33 94.47 94.43 94.57 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,490 $2,291 $2,660 $3,182 $2,630 
pi 1953 ‘ a 
*Average Bond Yields: June10 June17 June 24 July 1 July 8 High _ Low 
ee ae ee ee 3.389% 3.408% 3.382% 3.333% 3.282% 3.408% 3.002% 
PR hectare ating ska ae 3.657 3.668 3.659 3.612 3.606 3.668 3.325 
Re Adabwckedate vies 3.917 3.925 3.930 3.891 3.875 3.930 3.543 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.13 6.04 5.98 5.96 5.90 6.13 5.46 
20 Railroads ....... 6.23 6.16 6.06 5.96 5.89 6.23 5.43 
BO Ueities .........45 S72 5.68 S71 5.60 5.50 5.73 5.04 
ee ——— re 6.08 6.00 5.95 5.91 5.85 6.08 5.41 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended J 


Shares 
Traded 
New York Central Railroad.............. 150,100 
Pennsylvanian Ratiroad «.................. 51,600 
Cleleetes TOE okcn seasick 51,500 
American Power & Light................ 45,300 
et NE OE is isd Rr kee cs cathonee 42,000 
American Telephone & Telegraph........ 41,400 
International Telephone & Telegraph.... 38,000 
Practice Waster Gh... os hic s os ciscnccececs 36,600 
ee ee eee re X 
CO Fe 6 sds Gees 34,700 





July 7 July 14 
25 25 
21% 20% 
60% 58% 
2% 2% 
22% 22% 
154 15454 
16% 16% 
3534 35% 
72% 70% 
13 13 


uly 14, 1953 
Closing. Net 


Change 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


























This is Part 56 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Ur ted Carr Fastener........ MUN Scccccene 20 26 28 36 40 33% 36 40 53 
i Low ... ‘ 16 18% 22 26% 23% 26% 29 29% 40 ieey ie 
( .fter 2-for-1 split High “ eee awa dea as epee ean wane whet wate 32 36 33% 
March, 1950) ............ Be eve hes re gS ats oat oh ae a Ses ee 23 26% 26% 
Earnings ..... $1.23 $1.25 $1.26 $1.24 $1.65 $2.27 $3.25 $3.61 $5.75 $4.09 $3.66 
Dividends .... 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.25 1.50 2.50 2.00 2.00 
Ur ted Cigar-Whelan ....... BM, (ss<sueees % 1% 2% 3% me ee Jom ware 
Low ......0006 Y % 1% 2 ree aes whats ae wan puch “ay 
( \fter 1-for-3 reverse | RES saga gos tira 13 17% 8% 5% 3% 4 5% 4% 
split May, 1945) ......... LOW on oseceese — anes ‘al 7% 6% 3% 2% 2% 2% 3% 3% 
Earnings ..... $0.36 $0.54 $0.59 $0.80 $0.86 $0.48 $0.32 $0.25 $0.20 D$0.42 $0.26 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
Ur ted Corporation........... BD Seated 7/16 2% 1% 5 7% 4% 3% 5 4% 5 5% 
LOW ..nscceees 7/32 11/32 1% 1% 3% 2% 2% 2% 3% 4 4% 
Earnings ..... D$0.27,  D$0.24 D$0.i7 D$0.07 D$0.07 $0.02 $0.15 $0.12 $0.22 $0.22 $0.28 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None ~0.10 0.20 0.20 0.25 
Urited Dye & Chemical..... i ere 3% 9 17% 14% 16% 10% 9 91% 12% 12% 10% 
Low ....seeeee 1% 2% 12% 9% 83% 5% 4y% 3% 858 8% 5% 
) Earnings ..... $0.20 D$0.95 D$1.13 D$0.75 $1.02 $0.32 D$0.67 D$2.27. D$1.08 D$1.16 D$3.11 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None None None 
United Etectric Coal......... WO kvcciess 6% 9% 11% 17% 21% 19% 28% 22% 25 25 21% 
, Low .....ss00. 3% 5% 3 10% 12% 11% 16% 14% 16 19 15% 
- tEarnings ..... h$1.16 h$1.18  h$1.28 h$1.36 h$0.86 h$1.41 h$4.82 h$3.84 h$1.68  h$3.06  h$2.26 
tDividends .... None None 0.62% 0.83 0.83 0.83 1.25 1.25 0.83 1.75 1.75 
United Engineering & ee 35 35 36% 52u 56 43% 46% 42% 53% 61% 59 
) Fo. seasteceenicscasék OE saci vascs 25% 23% 26%, 33% 34% 33-37% 3454 39 46% —C—i<«S YH 
3 (After 3-for-1 split ae “Sek ries ia aoe Sey: ie wees ae yee oss 18 
} | ee eee re ae ree. os, eeat Eee ae ee aes See aa 14% 
Earnings ..... $1.01 $1.10 $0.93 $0.93 $0.49 $1.37 $2.03 $2.28 $2.13 $1.54 $1.51 
3 Dividends .... 0.75 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 0.67 1.25 1.25 1.33 1.17 1.10 
Unienld GUE <idiciscciiaccce High ......... 72% 76% 91% 120 153% ee ‘oie jai cosas shes 
MEE cidenbesans 4814 60% 75% 89% 110% Oe aan ais peace ne cael 
(After 3-for-1 split High ........ ‘ se wdin sata haa antes 53% 59% 58% 55% 66% 73% 6434 
JU TED sakcksisicvends BOP acarsodées pee: annie iene oe 41% 44% 444 50% 56% 53% 
Earnings ..... $1.36 $1.23 $1.68 $2.15 $4.51 $5.37 $6. ot $6.25 $7.54 $5.80 $4.32 
Dividends .... 1.25 0.75 1.06 1.33 1.77 3.50 4.00 4.00 4.50 4.50 4.00 
7 ‘ 
United Gas ...............44. SD eicaccvds 1% 4% 10% 16% 21% 18% 20% 21 20% 25% 29% 
g UE sctcnssiidians 5/16 % 8% 9% 13% 14% 16 15% 14% 19 24% 
Earnings . wee. D$O.19 D$0.22 $0.87 $0.84 $1.09 $1.50 $1.71 $1.43 $1.57 $1.56 $1.56 
8 Dividends ... None None None 0.85 0.80 0.85 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 
7 United Gas Improvement . . High ..... nie 5% 10 15% 25 305% 24% 23 26% 29% 31% 3458 
9  aeretenes 3% 1% 11% 13% 18% 21% 18% 18% 22% 26% 30% 
(Adjusted to 1-for-1@ re- Earnings ..... $5.20 $3.63 $0.55 $0.68 $1.98 $2.23 $1.79 $2.02 $2.05 $2.28 $2.01 
+ verse split May, 1944)... Dividends .... 4.50 2.00 p1.u0 0.85 1.30 1.80 1.50 1.30 1.40 1.55 1.55 
4 Tf United Merchants & Mfrs...High ......... 16% 29% 52% 52 ete ee por is oie 
0 SOE cccensnes 11% 16% 28% 47 eins esas ee emia oeaa 
5 (After 2-for-1 split ere ras dene ee 52 763% «bake wate wens anand 
February, 1945) .......... BE saveeseeus ain wees aye aa 47% pen eS “eae waite re aye 
| (After 3-for-1 split aor iene pete saws uit 22 19% 21% 13% 16% 18% 15% 
3 July, 1946) ........ deuce EI écecce ae inigy eels ee anes 12% 12% 11% 9% 11% 14% 12% 
7 Earnings ..... g$1.07 —_g$1.23 g$1.24 $1.33 $2.30 $5.36 g$5.64 g$2.67 $2.52 2$3.78 $1.49 
1 Dividends .... 0.29 0.37 0.33 0.50 0.93 1.60 $1.60 1.00 1.00 pi.15 1.00 
8 United Park City............. ME bicccscas Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 
I ats aceknesss May, 1953 
Earnings ..... $0.03 $0.09 D$0.07 
7 Dividends .... 0.05% None 0.05% 
U. S. & Foreign Securities..High ......... 5% 13% 12% 26% 32% 23% 32% 30% 42 61% 73 
GM satcccunes 2% 4% 7% 11% 15% 15% 16% 18% 27% 38% 54% 
Earnings ..... D$0.002 D$0.14 D$0.21 D$0.21 $0.32 $0.62 $0.81 $1.29 $1.98 $4.02 $2.55 
Dividends .... None None None None 1.30 1.35 0.95 1.35 2.25 4.50 3.25 
To U. @ Ce iccitvnecocscass -High ....... = 11% 19 21% 28 293 20% 24% 17% 21% 24% 31% 
 Biawadeas os 6% 9% 14% 16% 13 12% 15% 12% 14% 18% 19 
Earnings ..... D$3.01 $2.77 $0.16 $1.30 $2.81 $5.48 $7.11 $2.06 $4.05 $3.59 $4.59 
Dividends .... None 1.00 0.75 0.75 1.00 1.50 2.00 1.00 1.50 1.25 2.00 
U. S. Gypeum................ ne 64 75% §8 115 132 107% 113% 116% 135 124 119 
MP ccseccs bis 40% 70 77 93 86 92% 8914 90% 104% 101% 
Earnings ..... $4.27 $3. 33 $3.07 $3.18 $9.90 $10.00 $15.04 $13.51 $16.70 $12.05 $11.55 
Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 4.00 6.00 9.00 10.00 7.00 7.50 
U.S. Hoffman Machinery...High ......... 6% 10% 15% 34% 47% 33% 17% 10% 14% 19 27% 
BP dismiteens 4% 5% 8% 13% 26 13% 8 6 8% 12% 16 
Earnings ..... $1.20 $1.17 $1.82 $2.74 $7.31 $3.26 $0.89 D$0.32 $1.17 $1.62 $1.48 
Dividends .... 0.50 0.75 - 0.75 1.00 2.00 0.75 None None None None None 
U. S&: Reamer... ccc. cscs. , ee 4% 7% 9 12% 13% 9% 8% 9% 22% 28% 25% 
3 Low ..... aces 2% 4 5 6% 6% 5% 4% 3% 8% 19% 9% 
Earnings ..... k$0.36 kD$0.25 kD$0.47 kD$0.55 kD$1.22 $0.93 kD$1.25 kD$4.13 kD$1.95 $2.41 y$0.27 
: Dividends .... None None None None None None 0.50 None None None t11.00 
ge 23% 
U. & Ce sneacemeen High ......... 12% 8% 9% 16% 25% 24% 21% 16% 18 20% 2 
VW oscccessce 5% 4% 5% 7% 13% 16% 11% 11% 14% 17 18% 
Earnings ..... $1.22 $1.07 $1.15 $1.51 $5.67 $6.79 $2.24 $3.62 $2.13 $4.94 —— 
e Dividends .... None None None None 1.00 2.12% 2.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2. 
lp U. S. Pipe & Foundry....... I ae 29% 37% 37% 57 60% 46% 53% 494 49% 43 39% 
lg ” in. cuca bans 22 28% 30% 35 35 35 39% 38 34% 36% 33% 
. Earnings ..... $2.38 $2.31 $2.23 $2.03 $1.20 $6.02 $8.14 $6.48 $5.96 $6.05 ey 
, Dividends .... 2.25 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.80 4.00 3.00 3.00 ; 
A, dat 
V4 —12 months ended June 30. h—12 months ended July 31. k—12 months ended October 31. p—Also paid stock. r—14 months ended March 31. 


- 


-Liquidating dividend. y—Six months. D—Deficit. $ Adjusted for stock dividends. 


inted by C. J. O'BRIEN, Inc. 
v York, N. Y. 


Aire 


‘He never was much for letter- 
writing when he was in college. 
But he must know how anxious 
Mother and [ are .. . now that he’s 
off in Korea. Haven’t heard from 
him in six weeks. Of course, they 
say ‘no news is good news’ .. . but 
I wonder. Maybe he can’t write... 
because . . . maybe he’s in a hos- 
pital somewhere. And maybe he 
needs blood. I don’t know .. . but 


Give Blood Now 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 
NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


I’m not taking any chances. That’s 
why I’m giving blood.” 
x *k * 

Yes, all kinds of people give blood 
—for all kinds of reasons. But 
whatever your reason, this you can 
be sure of: Whether your blood 
goes to a combat area, a local hos- 
pital, or for Civil Defense needs— 
this priceless, painless gift will 
some day save an American life! 








Business Executives! 
v Check These Questions! 


If you can answer “‘yes” to most of them, 
you—and your company—are doing a 
needed job for the National Blood Program. 





Have you given your employees 
time off to make blood donations? 








Has your company given any rec- 
ognition to donors? 








Do you have a Blood Donor Honor 
Roll in your company? 








Have you arranged to have a Blood- 
mobile make regular visits? 








Has your management endorsed 
the local Blood Donor Program? 








Have you informed employees of 
your company’s plan of co- 
operation? 








Was information given through 
Plant Bulletin or House Magazine? 








Have you conducted a Donor 
Pledge Campaign in your company? 








Have you set up a list of volunteers 
so that efficient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 


Remember, as long as a single pint of blood 
may mean the difference between life and 
death for any American . . . the need for 
blood is urgent! 














